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NIETZSCHE’S VIEWS ON CULTURE AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF CULTURE 


by A. H. J. KNIGHT 


iF is nO exaggeration to say that in all the seventeen years 
of his philosophical activity Nietzsche was in fact occupied 
with one problem only: that relating to the nature of culture. 
A philosopher, according to Nietzsche’s definition, is a man 
who sets himself the task of impressing fertile and useful cultural 
doctrines on the human race, who desires to educate them to the 
point at which they shall be fit and ready to understand, and 
having understood, to realize, the cultural ideal which he presents 
to their attention. It is not for the philosopher to concern himself 
—at any rate not in the first place—with the question whether his 
theories are true or false: he must simply consider whether they 
ate useful or harmful. Schopenhauer, whose specific doctrines 
Nietzsche was at that moment on the point of rejecting, is 
extolled, in the third Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtung, as a philosopher 
whom all the world ought to admire, because he is an educator in 
this exalted sense; because he stands for an ideal of true culture, 
and therefore deserves, above all in the degenerate world of the 
nineteenth century, to be acclaimed as a hero. Even in the works 
of his second, positivist, destructive, and most truly ‘scientific’ 
period Nietzsche is only concerned with the real nature of 
culture; and in actual fact he here sheds more light on this problem 
than in all his other works, even if in a less easily comprehensible 
and, perhaps, less obviously attractive form. In the works of the 
last period, that is to say from Zarathustra until the end of his 
activities in 1888, he is, almost exclusively occupied with this or 
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that aspect of the culture which he considers it to be the task of 
future generations to build up. 

In the space of a necessarily short article it will not be possible 
to treat any of his points, even the most important, in great 
detail. It will be necessary to write, not only briefly, but dog- 
matically: and it therefore seemed desirable to withstand all 
temptations to inquire into the true meaning—whatever it may 
be—of the word culture, or into the exactitude or inexactitude 
of the meanings which Nietzsche attached to it; and to consider 
quite simply, firstly, what he did mean by it, secondly, what, 
generally speaking, he thought about the cultures of the past, 
thirdly, what he thought about the culture of his own day, and 
fourthly—a point on which I suppose there is more widespread 
knowledge than on any of these others—what form he wished 
the culture of the future to take. 

It isclearthat when Nietzschegivesa definition of culture present 
or future in his typically uncompromising terms, he is, even if 
only implicitly, stating thereby what he himself understands by 
the word. From the very beginning (a point which is very con- 
spicuous in Die Geburt der Tragidie), culture has in Nietzsche’s 
eyes a close connection with what the Greeks called povoikn; 
that is to say, not only with music—although, of course, music 
is a very important component—but also with poetry, song, 
drama, religion, though not Christian religion; indeed, generally 
speaking, with all the emotional arts: it is not essentially any- 
thing intellectual or noumenal, and it is not best expressed by 
means of the Apolline, that is to say, the plastic or epic, arts. 
‘All activity in the liberal arts,’ wrote Nietzsche as early as his 
Basel inaugural lecture of 1869, ‘must be enclosed within, and 
circumscribed by, a philosophical outlook on life, by which 
all isolated action will be rejected as reprehensible, out of regard 
for greatness and uniformity.’ ‘Culture,’ he writes four years 
later, in the first Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtung,: ‘is the unity of 
artistic style in every expression of life of a people.’ Unity, 
then, or harmony, and a philosophical view of the world, are 
the essential ingredients of genuine culture: without them it 
cannot exist, and only he who understands this can get so far 
as to be able even to discuss the feasibility of creating or pro- 
moting culture. Moreover—and this we find, for example, in 

1 Thoughts out of Season, David Strauss (ed. Oscar Levy), I, 1, p. 8. 
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the second Unzeitgemdasse Betrachtung, ‘Vom Nutzen und Nachteil 
der Historie fiir das Leben’—for the attainment of culture 
it is necessary to possess that ‘heroische Haltung’ which is so 
much talked about in periods of general decline. This idea of 
the ‘heroic attitude’ seems tou cmanate, at least in part, from that 
‘philosophy of Dionysus’ which Nietzsche had put forward, 
though not in specific terms, in Die Geburt der Tragédie; for the 
Dionysiac view of life demands that man, while and although he 
recognizes the hopelessness of life, the cruelty of nature, and his 
own helplessness, shall yet assert himself and hold his own 
against the natural powers which seek to crush him and in the 
end »#// crush him. Even though victory in the struggle is un- 
attainable, he is to struggle like a hero, and to look his inevitable 
downfall in the face without fear. It is hardly necessary to recall 
- that in Nietzsche’s own life, in his continual (and ultimately in- 
effectual) struggle with sickness, lack of recognition, loneliness, 
poverty and insanity, there is something genuinely heroic. 

If we now consider the judgments which Nietzsche passed on 
the civilizations of past centuries, we find that his evaluation of 
the various epochs is highly original, especially when we recol- 
lect how his contemporaries in general regarded them. It was a 
sign of unheard-of originality in his day to regard only the early 
centuries of Greek civilization as of high value, to praise the 
early tyrants and the pre-Socratic philosophers while disparaging 
the Periclean age and its great men, and as a general rule to lay 
emphasis only on those cultures and epochs in which a strong, 
ruthless, or even cruel will to power held sway. (Not, of course, 
that ‘Machtwille’ was anything unknown or specially repre- 
hended in the Europe of Nietzsche’s day, but no one was as yet 
accustomed to talk about it with such brutal frankness.) We 
find, too, everywhere in Nietzsche’s works, that he considers 
the penetration of Western Europe by Christianity to be a 
symptom of decline and barbarism; and that of modern ages 
one alone—that of the Renaissance—appears to him in any 
degree admirable; and this because it was seemingly an age in 
which Christian ideals began to pale, while ancient—early 
Greek—ideals of force and violence camemore and more promin- 
ently to the fore. But though the Renaissance contained wonder- 
ful promise for the future of civilization, it never properly 
developed: the religious schism, which followed soon after, 
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destroyed the golden fruits of this rebirth by diverting the 
attention of all men to religious problems, problems to which, 
according to Nietzsche, people ought to be absolutely indifferent. 
Morality again took the place of the typical ‘virtu’—fullness of 
power and strength, according tou Nietzsche—of the Renaissance 
man, morality and religion once more governed the philosophy 
and the view of life of all Europeans, morality and religion 
together produced the Age of Enlightenment—a false enlighten- 
ment, of course—and finally led to the age of universal suffrage, 
humanity’s last levelling degradation. If all European culture has 
therewith sunk to its lowest conceivable depths, that process, he 
says, has nowhere gone so far as in Bismarckian Germany. 
But before we proceed to investigate Nietzsche’s opinions 
about the civilization of his own age, it is perhaps advisable 
to say a few words concerning his view of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion. Early Greek culture, above all that of the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ, is according to Nietzsche the highest 
civilization, without qualification, which has ever existed upon 
earth: even that of the Renaissance is far inferior to it. The 
reasons which led him to form this opinion are not far to seek: 
it was in the early Greek period that the ‘Machtwille’ of all 
history expressed itself most vehemently; but apart from that it 
was the early Greek period, but not so markedly the Periclean 
age, which so excelled in ‘musical’ art: the works of precisely 
that age are to be admired above all others, because they incor- 
porate the real spirit of lyrical Dionysiac enthusiasm, whereas 
the poetry of the later fifth century B.c., that is to say of the two 
= tragic dramatists after Aeschylus, and of their successors, 
okens a rapid decline. Indeed, Nietzsche says in Die Geburt der 
Tragidie, with Euripides and Socrates Greek tragedy commits 
suicide. He speaks continually of the great tragic age of the 
Greeks, which, he thinks, did not survive the victory over 
Persia in 480 and the supremacy of Athens which resulted 
from that victory: and in this tragic age everything was great, 
whether it was poetry, architecture, politics, religion or philoso- 
phy. His own predecessors in philosophy Nietzsche saw in the 
pre-Socratics, and of these above all Empedocles and Heraclitus, 
the pre-eminent representatives of this tragic view of things. 
With the supremacy of Athens other cultural forces took the 
upper hand: the Greek world was democratized, its culture died 
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away and disappeared. Now, in his own day, two thousand years 
later, the possibility was again really present, as it had never 
been in the interval, of resurrecting that culture, and this, as 
Nietzsche stated in his early works, but only in those, because 
Richard Wagner was renewing, in his operas, its great spirit 
and its sacred seriousness. | 

But if all ages of civilization since that of early Greece, 
measured by its standard, are to be condemned and rejected, 
none is so reprehensible as the present day; and in no country is 
the level of culture so low as in Germany. The low state of 
German culture is, according to Nietzsche, the result of historical 
processes which have set in_everywhere, not only in Germany; 
but in Germany, as he thinks, certain special circumstances, 
democracy and nationalism, combine with these to make the low 
level yet lower. 

Nietzsche’s dislike of democracy was already observable in 
his comments on Greek civilization, to which, in his opinion, 
nothing was more ruinous than the rationalistic and democratic 
outlook of a man like Socrates and the democratic form of 
government realized in Athens: but in his own times, he thinks, 
the democratization of culture has gone much further than could 
possibly have happened in the ancient world. Even democratic 
Athens was a state of civilization which was really based on slav- 
ery: without slavery Greek civilization would have been some- 
thing quite different, indeed it could not really have existed at all. 
But in his own day the political organization of Western 
European countries has become, he says, entirely democratized. 
This was not in fact entirely true, for the Bismarckian Empire 
was by no means thoroughly democratic, and even in England 
there was then no universal vote: but true or not, it is in 
Nietzsche’s eyes one of the prime sources of the low state of 
contemporary culture. For now, he says, every man, even the 
lowest, has a right, and moreover exercises it, to express his 
opinion about every kind of subject; even about matters of civil- 
ization, of which the average citizen has absolutely no compre- 
hension, and no right to express any opinions at all. Conse- 
quently the culture of his day is that which most nearly corres- 
ponds to the level of intelligence of the average citizen, and to his 
views on art. In Germany, where even the average citizen is so 
proud of his ‘education,’ this means, he says, that the ‘Bildungs- 
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philister,’ to use his own word, has become master in everything, 
and a David Strauss has been elevated to be the typical repre- 
sentative of culture. In the future, when the only possible 
progress has been made along the democratic path, namely, the 
advance to Social-Democracy, this equalizing of all classes and 
individuals will have worse consequences yet. 

But the tendency of the present day to nationalism is in 
Nietzsche’s eyes just as deplorable as its democratic leanings. 
All culture, he says, is international; and all growth of national 
feeling, whether in Germany or elsewhere (but in Germany, he 
says, the matter is worst of all) betokens a retrogression of real 
culture. In actual fact the defeat of Napoleon, who stood for the 
political ideal of a united Europe, was one of the most fatal 
blows which have ever befallen European civilization: but 
Napoleon’s fall was due to the Germans; and therewith it is 
again proved that it is German nationalism, and it alone, which 
has had, and still has, the most harmful consequences on all true 
cultural ideals. But German nationalism, he says, has become 
even more harmful in his own day; for in the three great wars 
between 1864 and 1871 it has won such glorious victories and 
asserted itself so completely in Europe that it is likely that it will 
take decades to break its sway, to abolish the false ideals of 
culture which have arisen out of that sway, and to set up his own 
ideals of civilization in their place. ‘A great victory is a great 
danger,’ Nietzsche says, at the beginning of the first Unzestge- 
masse Betrachtung, especially when it threatens ‘the uprooting of 
the “German Mind” for the benefit of the “German Empire.” ’ 
Naturally it is not German nationalism alone which Nietzsche 
condemns in this way: all the countries of Europe are in his view 
more or less infected with the same sickness, even though French 
sense of form and French skill in the use of language betoken a 
far higher level of culture in France than exists elsewhere in 
Europe, just as in past centuries France has generally possessed 
the most admirable culture of modern times. Only in one man 
of his own day has any faint idea dawned of what culture really 
is, and of the fact that it is intimately connected with a tragic 
view of things, namely in Richard Wagner: and even him 
Nietzsche soon felt obliged to reject, because, as he thought 
(and perhaps with some truth), Wagner had taken sides with 
Christianity, Germanism and Philistinism. Moreover, since 
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Wagner had become famous, he had, so to speak, concluded an 
alliance with the world, which had formerly been so hostile to 
him: he had pardoned its superficiality and lack of culture, had 
himself become superficial, optimistic, cowardly, and lazy; and 
in all these respects indistinguishable from the average mediocre 
man. For such qualities, apart from those of which we have 
already spoken, are the prime tokens of barbarism, and have 
struck deep roots in all barbarous ages, and so especially in the 
present. Such qualities are self-satisfied superficiality, shallow 
optimism, cowardice, untruthfulness and above all, so it seems, 
laziness. 

“When the traveller’, says Nietzsche at the beginning of the third 
Unzeitgemisse Betrachtung, “who had seen many countries and nations and 
continents, was asked what common attribute he had found everywhere 
existing among men, he answered, ““They have a tendency to sloth.” 
Many may think that the fuller truth would have been, ““They are all 
timid.’” They hide themselves behind “‘manners” and “opinions.” 
And why? From fear of their neighbours, who look for the latest 
conventionalities in them, and are wrapped up in them themselves. 
But what is it that forces the man to fear his neighbour, to think and 
act with his herd, and not seek his own joy? Shyness, perhaps, in a few 
rare cases, but in the majority it is idleness, the “taking things easily,” 
in a word the “tendency to sloth,” of which the traveller spoke. He 
was right; men are more slothful than timid, and their greatest fear is 
of the burdens that an uncompromising honesty and nakedness of 
speech and action would lay on them. It is only the artists who hate this 
lazy wandering in borrowed manners and ill-fitting opinions, and 
discover the secret of the evil conscience, the truth that each human 
being is a unique marvel.”? 

In such laziness, Nietzsche thinks, lies the real reason for con- 
temporary barbarism, and it is this laziness which the genuine 
cultural reformer will first of all seek to eradicate. 

It is only in his third and last period that Nietzsche actually 
becomes such a cultural reformer, and the preacher of a new, 
wholly ‘untimely’ civilization. This’ does not imply that there 
had never been, in all the books before Zarathustra, any signs of 
the direction which his thoughts and efforts were likely to take: 
but it is not until this work that this new, revolutionary, aston- 
ishing ideal springs to light, so to speak, in full armour—the 
ideal, of course, of the ‘ bermensch,.’ the Zarathustra-man, the 


1 Schopenhauer as Educator, /.c., U1, p. 103. 
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extremest contrast to the average citizen of the nineteenth 
century. Of course the Superman has historical predecessors, of 
whom some have actually existed on earth: early Greek tyrants, 
lyric poets, and philosophers; men of the Renaissance like Cesare 
Borgia; world conquerors like Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great; great men like Goethe (‘the last German for whom I feel 
reverence’); Faust, perhaps Mephisto; Wotan; Dionysus; the 
historical Zarathustra (Zoroaster): but the ‘Ubermensch’ is no 
one of these alone, nor even an aggregate of their qualities: he is, 
put briefly, the incarnation of the Will to Power, which, in 
Nietzsche’s last years, became for him the only valid symbol of 
all human endeavour; he is the man who stands ‘beyond Good 
and Evil,’ who combines Greek beauty with Greek hardness and 
ruthlessness, who only recognizes his own will as law, who 
sanctifies every goal by the mere fact of pursuing it. And he is 
too the incarnation of the tragic philosophy of Dionysus: he 
follows no aims beyond this life, for he knows that there is no 
other life: he knows that even for him, the world dominator, 
there will come nothing but a return into nothingness; and he is 
sure that after countless aeons the world will again begin the 
same circular course which will bring him, together with all 
other phenomena, again, and countless times again. For him too, 
as for everyone who looks things in the face without fear, the 
order of the world is at bottom hard and cruel: but he, the 
Superman, who stands as high above men of to-day, as men of 
to-day stand above the ape, looks the fearful realities of existence 
in the face, not only without fear but with joy, and is glad not 
only at his own emergence, but also at his own decline. But 
when at last the Superman has appeared and rules on earth, 
civilization will have reached a stage which is different, not only 
in degree, but in kind, from anything that has gone before. It 
will be a culture in which only a few will be privileged to assert 
themselves, in which the man who is not fit to rule must serve 
without question, in which the strong man, the Superman, 
hard as a diamond, cruel as a Greek god, will order all and 
everything in accordance with his own will alone, as ready to 
destroy as to build up: his rule will be for the majority an unen- 
durable servitude. But it is an essential part of the nature of real 
culture, that the many must serve, while the few, the very few, 
who are unusually great, not those who are privileged by birth 
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ot wealth or political circumstances, exercise an absolute rule. 
Never, says Nietzsche, has there been an age of anything 
approaching real culture when this has not been so, never will 
there be one. Contemporary European humanity is on an entirely 
false path, and only a complete reversal, a return to the ideals 
of those few ages which have possessed a true—or more or less 
true—culture, will be able to save what is left of civilization 
from complete and final destruction. 

How does the philosopher of our time regard culture? Quite differ- 
ently, I assure you, from the professors who are so content with their 
new state. He seems to see the symptoms of an absolute uprooting of 
culture in the increasing rush and hurry of life, and the decay of all 
reflection and simplicity. The waters of religion are ebbing, and leaving 
swamps or stagnant pools; the nations are drawing away in enmity 
again, and long to tear each other in pieces. The sciences, blindly 
driving along, on a /aisser faire system, without a common standard, are 
splitting up, and losing hold of every firm principle. The educated 
classes are being swept along in the contemptible struggle for wealth. 
Never was the world more worldly, never poorer in goodness and 
love. Men of learning are no longer beacons or sanctuaries in the midst 
of this turmoil of worldliness; they themselves are daily becoming 
more restless, thoughtless, loveless. Everything bows before the 
coming barbarism, art and science included.} 


But that under certain conditions, however unlikely these 
are to be fulfilled, it would be possible to build up a true and 
valid form of culture in the future, Nietzsche, in his last works, is 
firmly convinced: when and if men cease to pursue the ideal—an 
‘English’ ideal, he thinks—of a shallow, mediocre, ‘enlightened,’ 
common sense, liberal happiness, when they recognize and 
accept the great tragic cosmic truths, when they acquiesce in 
the belief, that not Man but Superman is the ‘sense of the earth,” 
and not only acquiesce in the Superman, but »#// him, then will 
come, at last, Zarathustra’s ‘grosser Mittag,’ then real civilization 
will appear—and then, with the Eternal Recurrence of all 
things, the decline of that culture will straightway begin; its 
further development will lead back to its beginnings. 

1/.¢., II, p. 135. 
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NORDIC RACE AND CULTURE AND 
GERMAN NATIONALITY 


by H. J. FLeure 
£m subject of the origins of European peoples and of the 


special features of their cultural heritage is one on which 
one would wish to speak with reserve and full acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that evidence is as yet not wholly satisfactory, 
that, indeed, it may never be so. In many matters conclusions are 
necessarily based on the balancing of probabilities, and it is well 
to discount any person who sets forth a sequence of prehistoric 
events as definitely proved; there is usually some enthusiasm 
which is not scientific and not helpful to science behind such 
an attitude. 

It is universally recognized that the west Baltic region (der 
nordische Kreis) has yielded much evidence of human activity 
and skill that made itself felt in all probability through a large part 
of the third millennium B.c. There are two main cultural herit- 
ages demonstrated and, among the problems involved, are those 
of balancing the probability of local origins or of derivation 
from outside. One should first mention the monuments of rough 
stones, often of great size, whence the name Megaliths. These 
are especially abundant in the Danish island of Sjaelland, but 
they occur in the remainder of that country, in Southern Sweden 
especially along the west coast, in north-western Germany and 
northern Holland. 

While there are features in the megaliths of this region 
that are in large measure characteristic, the community of origin 
of megaliths of all parts of western Europe is practically 
universally accepted. Some see in the various regions various 
lines of evolution from relatively simple initial stages more or 
less generally represented. Others think that the more elaborate 
monuments represent ideas introduced into various areas, and 
that the simpler ones stand in relation to them as the small church 
does to the cathedral, or in some cases that they are late simpli- 
fications after the main immigrant culture impulse died down. 
The evidence is very strongly in favour of some of the elaborate 
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monuments (such as New Grange in Ireland) having been due 
to direct immigrant influence, in this case from the Mediterranean. 
We can hardly give a separate origin to the west Baltic megaliths, 
and their origin is probably due to southern maritime immigrant 
influences (with local modifications) and, in all probability, 
influences from the interior of Europe as well. 

It is characteristic of this phase in the evolution of culture in 
the north that, in both flint work and pottery, a very high degree 
of technical skill and artistic taste was frequently exhibited. 

The other phase of culture to be mentioned is that called the 
Single Grave Culture. Whereas, in Jutland, megaliths are 
mainly in the north and east, the ‘Single Graves’ are mainly in 
the west. Holland at this time has separate areas of megaliths 
and of graves with beaker pottery, and evidence of interchange 
between them. In Great Britain also graves with beaker pottery 
are characteristic mainly of the east, and megalithic graves 
mainly of the west, with evidence of a distinct synthesis of the two 
cultures on Salisbury Plain. The Danish single graves are named 
from the fact that they were made for burial of one person, 
whereas the megaliths were primarily collective tombs. They are 
usually in low mounds, often set in rows, and they may contain 
a stone box for the body. They contain especially stone axes of 
vatious forms with a hole bored for insertion of a wooden 
handle, and differences of opinion have arisen between those who 
believe the stone axes to be a northern invention, and those who 
think their forerunners were axes of the same form in metal, the 
style being transferred to stone on the way to the north where 
apparently useful metal long remained rare. This view has been 
expressed by many and may be followed especially in the works 
of Gordon Childe.’ The fine flint work of the megalithic tombs 
suggests in many instances an ultimate derivation from metallic 
models, and we feel the greater probability is that this is true of 
the bored stone axes of the single grave culture. Facts of dis- 
tribution above noted suggest that, in the Baltic, megalith culture 
and single grave culture were contemporary and occupied 
adjacent areas, and in the single graves are found beaker pots 
that represent a style brought in from somewhat further south; 
the view of a local origin of this and other pottery types is not 
easy to accept. Several graves, of one sort or the other, contain 

1 Dawn of European Civilization, 1925; The Aryans, 1926. 
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finds belonging to both cultures and suggest that the two inter- 
mingled; indeed they seem to have fused. 

The view taken here is that origins of culture in the north 
are from afar, via the coastwise Atlantic route from the south 
on the one hand, and via central Europe from the south- 
east (and very probably Asia) on the other. In both cases, how- 
ever, the technical achievement of the region was for a time very 
high, and its personality strongly marked in its styles of monu- 
ments and implements. 

Crania from the Stone Age graves of Sweden (without Scania), 
mainly megalithic, are described as being 56°7 per cent. dolicho- 
cephalic (cephalic index 75 or less), 36°7 per cent. mesocephalic 
(index 75*1-80), and 6°6 per cent brachycephalic (index over 
80). While this selection of limits is open to objection, even 
though it be widely accepted, it at any rate brings out the fact 
that the head form of the then population of Sweden was not 
vastly different from what it is now. The corresponding propor- 
tions in Denmark and Scania were 29°2 per cent., 44°6 per cent. 
and 26°2 per cent.; a much larger broadheaded element being 
a feature. But what stands out from this is that the then, like 
the modern, population of Sweden (especially in Sédermanland 
and Dalsland), and even to a certain extent of Denmark, is very 
different from the modern population of Germany with its large 
pteponderance of broadheads. The skeletons found associated 
with beaker pottery are usually those of broadheads with strongly 
marked bony ridges and finely arched skulls. They were usually 
men of considerable stature. 

According to Sophus Miiller, the Bronze Age began late, 
about 1400 B.C., in the north, a view which may be brought 
into relation with the high development of Stone Age technics. 
Land journeys apparently led to exchange of Baltic amber and 
Bohemian tin and brought to the north styles of bronze swords 
and a population that, in Denmark, included more broadheads. 
Again, in the Bronze Age, the northern region, especially that 
part which has become the Danish area, developed a high grade 
of technical and artistic skill exhibited especially in gold-leaf 
plating and fine engraving on metal. In this case however, even 
more clearly than in the case of the bored stone-axe, we are dealing 
with an immigrant people mixing with older stocks. We cannot 
be precise as to the place of origin of the sword, but it is in all 
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probability correlated with the spread of the use of the horse for 
riding and came north from east-central Europe, probably ulti- 
mately from the borders of the steppe that is now south Russia. 

The prosperity of the north in the Bronze Age is connected 
with the then warmth of the climate. We have evidence from 
various parts of Europe, of a period of warmth at a time not 
far removed from 1300-1000 B.C., a period of fine workmanship 
and, one imagines, good harvests in the north. After 1000 B.c., 
on Miiller’s dating, there was a marked decline in artistic 
quality followed by a general decline. 

For some period beginning between 850 and 750 B.c., and 
going on for a couple of centuries, the climate was cold and wet, 
and the population and level of culture in the north seems to have 
declined, people emigrating sunwards. 

If it be correct to infer that the ‘Fimbulwinter’ of Norse legend 
and the bayer rane ewe J are poetic constructions based upon 
memories of the decline of the old culture, and if, further, some 
element of truth be allowed in the case of parallels drawn 
between archeological data and legend, then it is possible 
that the language of the west Baltic in Bronze Age times was 
already Aryan and related to the languages of the Scandinavian 
and Germanic families. Further back than this one cannot argue 
with any confidence, and this view suggests that the Aryan 
languages may well have come westwards and northwards with 
the horse and the sword. 

On the other hand the importance of the Baltic area at the 
transition from the Stone Age to the Metal Age, and the absence 
of evidence of any heavy slump between this and the Bronze 
Age development, leave open the possibility that languages of the 
Aryan family may have come in then. One argument however 
makes this improbable. It is that if Aryan speech dates back to 
this period in the north it accompanied the single grave rather 
than the megalithic culture, and if it accompanied the single 
grave culture, it would probably have accompanied the move- 
ment of the Beaker-making people to east Britain. It is not 
thought that Aryan speech in Britain dates back so far, but 
we must admit freely the uncertainties of the whole problem.* 


1E. von Eickstedt, Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte der Menschheit 1934, gives on p. 461 
a reproduction of a map by K. H. Jacob-Friesen illustrating, with authors’ names, the 
various regions from the Pamirs to the North Sea, identified as the early home of Aryan 
speech, before Gordon Childe wrote. 
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There seems general agreement that what is now south 
Germany was in the early part of the last millennium a region of 
Celtic speech, very possibly the area in which some form of 
Celtic speech evolved into a definite entity and whence it spread 
especially south-westwards and westwards, the more important 
wave of expansion going with the recovery of climate from the 
phase of wet cold after 500 B.c. . 

The subject of bodily characteristics is much hampered by 
lack of data that wouldallowthe student to see deeper than averages 
and standard deviations and other mathematical devices make it 
possible to look. In almost any group, even in jungle tribes of 
southern Asia, we cannot but notice that individuals differ very 
markedly among themselves, and it is not helpful to describe 
a group of diverse individuals by taking an average, even if for 
single characters the variations seem to balance about that 
average according to the laws of probability. We have the further 
difficulty that, only in a few countries, have we measurements 
of large numbers. Some measurements and observations have 
been and are being taken in Germany, and a small but interesting 
series was taken by Professor F. G. Parsons on prisoners of war 
during the period 1914-18. 

All measurements, whether taken by German observers or 
by Parsons, bring out the fact that the population of Germany is 
to a very large extent broadheaded, and this inference is confirmed 
by the study of photographs whether of celebrated Germans or 
of groups. Broadheadedness is apparently somewhat less pre- 
dominant, though still important, in the north-west and in east 
Prussia, but even there it is far more prevalent than, for example, 
in Sweden or Great Britain. The stout build is very general, but 
sometimes broadheadedness and a tall, if massive, frame suggest 
an analogy with the skeletons from graves of the beaker-makin 
ot the single-grave people. Fair hair and light eyes are widupinel 
features, especially on the northern plain of Germany, and every- 
where in Scandinavia and around the Baltic Sea, except among the 
the Lapps. When these characters are combined in an individual 
with a long head and face, a long thin nose, tall stature and a 
rather spare bony build, we may speak of the Nordic race-type. 
East and south-east of the Baltic these features of colouring are, 
however, often associated with broadheadedness and a shorter 
face and nose, and we cannot therefore say that blondness of 
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itself implies the occurrence of the Nordic race-type. We must 
also beware of accepting observations on school children’s pig- 
mentation as giving valid information on this subject; there is, as 
is well known, a marked tendency for the hair to become darker 
as growth proceeds. 

In the east and south of Germany among the broadheads are 
many who are characterized by the form of the back of the head 
which is almost as straight up and down as a wall, as well as by 
other features. These are usually called Dinaric characters by 
continental observers, as they are well marked and widespread 
among the people of the Dinaric Alps; so the broadheaded 
Germans are by no means all of one type. 

On the whole, comparing Germany and Britain, we should 
note that Germany has far fewer of the dark long-headed 
slightly built people who are so numerous in South Wales and 
ate also found in many parts of our island as an important 
proportion of our population. Both countries have a sprinkling 
of the tall, fair longheads often called Nordics; very possibly 
they are more numerous among us than in Germany, but 
Sweden is the country where they really abound. Germany has a 
large number of broadheads of various types with various grades 
of hair and eye colours; this element is a minor one among us. 
In both countries other elements are found in small numbers 
but cannot be discussed in a short summary. 

All peoples show several physical types side by side, handed 
down from generation to generation, and one is impressed by the 
fact that linguistic terms and cultural terms become emptied of 
real meaning when applied to classificatory units based on physi- 
cal characteristics. It 1s a famous and valuable dictum that one 
should no more speak of an Aryan race than of a brachycephalic 


It would be a moral defect in these difficult times to leave even 
a short statement concerning a European people without a 
reference to the persons of Jewish faith and tradition amongst 
them. Both Germany and our own country have this element 
present, and in both it has contributed, out of all proportion to 
its small numbers, to the intellectual and artistic life of the com- 
munity, as well as to the strength of the Commonwealth and 
of its public life. A fair-minded survey in either country would 
bring this out very strikingly. It may be said that certain physical 
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characters, by no means always the same, are widespread among 
the Jewish elements of our populations, but they also show 
approximations, notably in some features of head form, to the 
people round about them. This seems to have resulted from 
widespread intermixture in early days. The notion of a deep 
distinctness of breed between Jew and so-called Aryan is mis- 
leading. : 

It is necessary next in trying to understand German national- 
ism that one should see some of the reasons why it has developed 
strongly only within the last hundred years or so, whereas the 
corresponding sentiments grew in England and France centuries 
ago. 

— England and Germany west of the Rhine and south of 
the Danube were given a network of roads and cities by the 
Roman Empire, and in the cities of France and of the Rhine 
and Danube there were Christian bishops to carry on the 
Roman tradition after the Empire fell. It was they who contri- 
buted a considerable element of leadership when the revival 
came after the Dark Ages of the early struggles with Islam in the 
Mediterranean and the consequent cutting of trade routes. The 
Dark Ages appear to have witnessed a good deal of forest cutting 
and village settlement in Central Europe, and German scholars 
have given them the appropriate name of ‘Die Rodungszeit.’ 
The country east of the Rhine and north of the Danube was 
evidently ripe for urban development when the revival came, and 
trade grew once more. Clerics in some cases, military leaders in 
others, founded cities and attracted traders who wrested 
privileges from their rulers. The city grew to express, in a sense, 
the ideal of this revival and, with the power of the burghers and 
the guilds, they naturally focused their life on the ‘Rathaus.’ The 
absence of ancient ofe/s de ville in the vast majority of old French 
towns, apart from those near the north-eastern border, is a 
striking feature in comparison. 

In France, while the town grew in the Middle Ages, the 
authority of the king was — from its wonderful centre 
in the ‘Ile-de-France’; Paris became a centre of leadership at the 
focus of lines of communication. 

In contrast with this the river basins of Danube, Neckar and 
Main in south Germany are separated from the other large 
lowland unit of modern Germany, that is the Prussian plain, 


Cc 
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by the “‘Mittelschwelle,’ a complex tangle of river valleys running 
among broken mountain systems. The ‘Mittelschwelle’ contri- 
buted to fractionation of administration and became the home of 
a varied collection of small principalities and other domains, 
some ecclesiastic and some lay. There was here no site for a 
Paris that might have unified a people. On the other hand there 
were many sites at the exits from the valleys of the ‘Mittel- 
schwelle’ on to the northern plain or into the Main basin. These 
are sites marked out for cities bound to last and to be important 
as long as man uses the earth’s surface for transport. Splendid 
historic cities of proud tradition are thus a feature of German 
life, but no one German city has been able to play the historic 
role of Paris or London. 

Political divisions have persisted especially in the ‘Mittel- 
schwelle’ to a most inconvenient extent down to the twentieth 
century, though their meaning diminished when Bismarck’s 
policy developed. 

The ideal of the Roman heritage of order was naturally a 
powerful one in the minds of Germanic rulers at, and before, 
the medieval revival. It often led them into efforts to redevelop 
the Roman Empire and to occupy their thoughts with distant 
aims, rather than with extending the royal domain bit by bit 
as the French kings were doing. Nationality grew in France 
on a basis of physical geography, possession of a first-class focus, 
an advance towards linguistic unity, and efforts, sometimes 
ruthless, to reach and to maintain uniformity. In England much 
the same forces operated. 

In Germany, the example of the cities of Roman origin on 
Rhine and Danube, and the fact that the idea of the city spread 
east and north of these rivers in a period of reviving intercourse, 
made the city per se in a special degree the embodiment of a good 
deal of effort and of some idealism during the Middle Ages. The 
location of many of these cities at sites marked out by physical 
geography as of permanent importance, and the discovery of 
coal and lignite near several of them where the hills of the 
‘Mittelschwelle’ grade down to the northern plain, as well as 
other factors, have led old cities to develop as industrial centres. 
Thus the old city persists and in a measure sets the tone in indus- 
trial development. Again, the court cities of the princelings, 
often too small to exercise much influence in European affairs, 
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came to take an interest in the arts, especially in music, but also in 
learning. One way and another, then, the city drew the thoughts 
of man in Germany, whereas the achievement of a unified national 
sentiment was delayed. 

Many of the cities that had begun as missionary bishoprics or 
had grown around abbeys remained, after the Reformation, as 
centres of Roman Catholicism. In an area east of Rhine and 
north of Danube, where Roman heritage was lacking, they 
became largely Protestant. This interspersing of the two faiths, 
legalized by the enactment ‘cujus regio ejus religio,’ did not 
promote national unity. The Thirty Years War, indeed, may be 
said to have delayed that possibility for a long time. 

Amid the ruin after that war the Hohenzollerns began to 
develop the northern plain which had hitherto been largely a 
region of transit from the coast, and later the east, to the cities 
near the foot of the hills and thence southwards. The begin- 
nings of canal development spread a network of communication 
from the Oder and the Vistula to the new centre at Berlin, 
and thence to the North Sea and the west. The spread of the 
potato and agricultural improvements gave the region an added 
factor of increased population, and Prussia developed into a 
powerful unit expanding along the new lines of communication 
and becoming the most powerful of the German states, forming 
a new basis for German unification that increased in influence 
as railways and roads made the old disunity intolerable. Thus it 
came about that the development of self-conscious nationalism 
in Germany was contemporary with the evolution of modern 
industry and with the expansion of modern administration and 
military power. The contrasts that naturally ensued between the 
young nationalism of Germany and the much older nationalisms 
of France and England need not be discussed at any length. The 
young state with its military power led and directed, whereas in 
England the idea of the state already had its well-established 
connotation in people’s minds, and industrial direction was 
held to be outside its sphere. 

The older nationalisms in France and England had clear 
physical regions, the Paris Basin and the so-called English plain 
and its extensions, as their bases. After struggles and persecutions 
each had a measure of religious unity. Each had a language 
spoken in an area that was well enough marked to make the 
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mother tongue a factor of national sentiment. Each had a verna- 
cular literature old and rich enough to irradiate the nation. 

The German nation rising to self-consciousness in the 
nineteenth century could not claim an easily comprehended and 
clearly outlined geographical basis. Religious unity was pre- 
cluded, the language was spoken in important regions beyond the 

litical border, regions such as Austria with a historic centre 
rivalling Berlin. Neither geography nor religion nor language 
could thus be effectively invoked, and the new unity sought to 
found itself on a national economic system under government 
leadership and on a national military organization. It has since 
sought something more personal, and with language and religion 
ruled out, at least for a time, it has endeavoured to find that 
something in ‘race,’ idealizing the ‘Nordic’ concept which really 
has only a minor connection with Germany, and the ‘Aryan’ 
concept which is not a racial one. One could wish that an 
ideological basis for German unity had been found which did not 
involve painful persecution of German-Jewish elements who 
have contributed so much to the enrichment of German culture 
and the strengthening of the German nation. 
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A flood of recent books of poor quality gives expression to political 
racialism in its various guises. 











HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL AND ENGLAND 
by Mary E. GIcBert 


N years to come a student of German literature, looking 

back on the past, may well say that with the first third of 
the twentieth century a period of German literature came to an 
end, a period in which the three great names of Rilke, George and 
Hofmannsthal are pre-eminent. It is not only their high level of 
artistic achievement which obliges us to think of the three 
together. There is more than this—something that is character- 
istic of their work: all three poets turn back to the past, and are 
consciously traditional. This trait is most striking and most 
essential in Hofmannsthal. Rilke and George turn back to single 
elements in the mental and spiritual structure of Europe: Rilke 
seeks contact with medieval Christianity, George achieves a 
revival of the classical tradition of Greece and Rome, but Hof- 
mannsthal tries to revive the European spirit as a whole. 

Almost without exception the form and the content of his 
poetical work are linked with the past. In his youth he was a 
master of imitation; in later years this became a more conscious 
and more subtle attempt to revive the intrinsic values of 
European culture, as in his adaptations Jedermann and Das 
grosse Welttheater, based respectively on a medieval theme and 
on a play by Calderon. But even his last and most imposing work, 
the drama Der Turm, is characterized by the same clinging to 
tradition. Moreover this work is great partly because in it the 
forms of baroque drama, Schillerian tragedy, and the expression 
of modern times are merged into a spiritual harmony. 

It has been justly contended that Hofmannsthal’s conception 
of Europe presupposes a certain scale of values, and that he 
wished to revive not the whole but only a segment of the spiritual 
past. His Europe is the Catholic Europe of the baroque period, 
—primarily the Europe pictured in the Romance literatures. 
French language and literature, Italian scenery and Italian art, 
the drama of Shakespeare and Calderon, baroque opera, the idea 
of Europe as an organic unity as it was once incorporated in the 
imperium romanum of the Habsburg dynasty—this is the world in 
which Hofmannsthal’s mentality is rooted and which he seeks 
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to call back to life. Since this is so, it is most perplexing to find 
in his early correspondence, which has recently been published, 
a passage where he mentions England as providing one of his 
most decisive experiences: 

‘London occupies an enormous space in my imaginative life; 
more threads than I can count go out from there, and the most im- 
portant influences that have shaped my spiritual life can be ascribed, 
more or less directly, to English art, to the English outlook on life, 
and to the intensive and world-wide activities that are concentrated in 
that city.” 

The letter that contains these words is dated April 4, 1899. 
At this time the young poet was twenty-five years of age; his 
first works had already appeared in 1890, and some of his master- 
pieces were published between 1896 and 1898. He must certainly 
have been aware of the major influences to which he had been 
subject. The letter was addressed to Felix Baron Oppenheim, a 
friend then residing in London. Even if we admit that Hofmanns- 
thal always suits his phrases to the recipient of his letters, and 
that this may impair the weight of the statement, the statement 
still remains. We are confronted by the fact that Hofmannsthal 
refers to northern and protestant England as an important 
element in his intellectual development, and we must try to 
explain this statement, which does not at all accord with the 
general conception of his personality. A solution of the problem 
must necessarily be sought in the poetical works of his first 
period and in the circumstances of his early life. But as Hof- 
mannsthal’s development was very systematic, logical and 
complete, such an investigation also reveals his more general 
ideas on the spiritual state of European society. And if the ques- 
tion of his intellectual relation to England seems to be vital for 
his whole attitude of mind, this is in accordance with the 
German tradition. From the eighteenth century onward the 
analysis of their relation to English culture has been a constant 
practice among German writers and an essential means to self- 
knowledge. 

Hofmannsthal’s earlier works afford some evidence in con- 
firmation of his statement, for several of his essays deal with 
English literature and English life. England is the subject of 
five of the thirty-seven essays published in various magazines, 

1 Briefe 1890-1991, p. 285. 
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although there can be no pretence that they are the result of a 
systematic study of English culture. In many cases the source 
is even demonstrably casual. The essay ‘Englisches Leben’ (a 
review of the Memoir of the Life of Lawrence Oliphant), was 
published in the same year as the book itself, and according to a 
letter written during the summer of this year, was due to a 
chance conversation with an elderly English lady. The essay on 
‘Swinburne ’ of 1893 contains two allusions to the fact that after 
Tennyson’s death Swinburne was not made poet laureate; but 
these allusions hardly indicate the occasion of the essay. It was 
inspired rather by Stefan George’s translations from Swinburne 
in the Blatter ftir die Kunst (1892 and 1896) to which Hofmannsthal 
was at one time a regular contributor. The essay ‘Uber moderne 
englische Malerei” was suggested by the International Art 
Exhibition in Vienna. That he chose English painting for his 
subject was partly because he had no special interest in the 
German pictures exhibited, partly because in those days English 
painters were looked upon as pioneers. It was the George circle 
again whose attention had been drawn to the English pre- 
Raphaelites by the Belgian painter Khnopff, who had seen Burne- 
Jones in London. The essay on ‘Englischer Stil’ deals with an 
event of importance at that time: the appearance on the stage of 
the Barrison girls. The essay on ‘Pater’ alone is the result of 
more intensive study. Pater’s works had been given to Hof- 
mannsthal by a friend, whom he had asked for works on the 
Renaissance, and it was the works rather than the personality 
which first aroused his interest. He did not realize that Pater’s 
death in July, 1894, might have provided the occasion for a 
critical estimate. On the whole Hofmannsthal’s selection of 
subjects and his method of treatment convey an impression of 
complete arbitrariness. 

The examination of Hofmannsthal’s other early essays and 
of his correspondence suggests a like conclusion. It does not 
produce the impression of any thorough or systematic study of 
English literature. He mentions the Elizabethan dramatists 
Webster, Otway, Ford, Shakespeare; the poets Browning, Byron, 
Bunyan, Coleridge, Keats, Kipling, Rossetti, Shelley, Swinburne, 
Tennyson and Wilde; the essayists Hapthorne, Lamb, Macaulay, 
Ruskin; the novelists Dickens, George Eliot, Ouida, Oliphant, 
Smiles, Thackeray, Wetherell; but there is no mention of Scott. 
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The haphazard nature of this selection is emphasized by the 
casual reference to Dickens and Thackeray, while neither 
Tennyson nor Kipling is sufficiently appreciated. All this shows 
quite clearly that Hofmannsthal’s knowledge was dictated by 
a purely personal point of view, and that he did not strive 
systematically to get to know the people through their literature. 

Although Hofmannsthal’s appreciation of England did not 
rest on any wide and thorough study of English literature in 
general, the more frequent and appreciative mention in his 
letters of certain English personalities suggests that some of 
them, at least, exerted their influence upon him. Pater, Wilde, 
Swinburne and Browning, Elizabethan eae and the paintings 
of the pre-Raphaelites seem to have been the objects of his 
special attention. 

Hofmannsthal evidently studied Pater’s works intensively, 
and in August 1894, he refers to him as his ‘new and very im- 
portant discovery, a vital element of his time.’ His chief interest 
in Pater was that he enabled him to clarify his own position 
towards Aéstheticism. He emphasized the masterly nature of 
Pater’s definition of the Zsthetician and his appreciation of the 
mystic values of Beauty and Art. Beauty reveals something 
behind it, and is not only aesthetic but moral; this moral form of 
estheticism (‘die englische zsthetisch-moralische Form’) left 
its mark upon him. Pater’s analysis of the Italian Renaissance, 
his opinion that a man’s education and his attitude towards life 
are the true measure of his humanism, affected Hofmannsthal 
strongly. He sympathized with Pater’s definition of the musical 
and pictorial elements in art, and Der Tod des Tizian shows how 
close is the agreement. Pater is for Hofmannsthal the true critic, 
who is as much a Creative artist as any poet or painter. Pater’s 
interpretation of Leonardo’s ‘Mona Lisa’ seems to him—and here 
Hofmannsthal agrees with Wilde—the example of a perfect 
piece of art-criticism. Pater—Hofmannsthal contends—has both 
comprehended the essence of the artist’s being and rendered the 
whole of his personality. The same may be said of Hofmannsthal’s 
own prologues and of such poems as Toftenfeier fur Arnold 
Bicklin, Verse zum Geddachtnis des Schauspielers Josef Kainz; or of 


1 Hofmannsthal seems to have a particular affection for Keats, S and Coleridge. 
A translation of Coleridge’s Fact and Phantom was published in Nachlese der Gedichte . 
p. 56, under the title Verwandlung. 
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his critical interpretation of Ibsen and d’Annunzio; as of his 
later essays. And as Pater succeeded in reviving the inner life of 
the Renaissance so that it can almost be felt, some of Hofmanns- 
thal’s ‘Kleine Dramen’ (Der Abenteurer und die Sangerin or Die 
Frau im Fenster) similarly bring to life a whole period. Thus 
Pater not only enabled Hofmannsthal to analyse the problems 
of zstheticism, but also afforded him an example of inter- 
pretative criticism. 

But whereas Hofmannsthal seems to have discovered Pater for 
himself, Wilde was the representative of English estheticism in 
the circles which he frequented; and there is a close relationship 
between them. The influence of Wilde’s antithetical style on 
Hofmannsthal’s prose has rightly been observed. In common with 
the artistic opinion of those days they both believed that Art was 
the highest value of life, that its aim was to create a mood, and that 
the analysis of the life of the soul was its chief business. But 
Wilde seems to have influenced Hofmannsthal in his evaluation 
of human personality and in his attitude towards action. Both 
poets accept the opposition of action and dream, and both prefer 
the visionary to the man of action. Their reasons are similar: 
action is blind and dependent on exterior motives, since neither 
its sources nor its results can be known. Wilde’s idea that we are 
‘never less free than when we try to act”! reappears in Hofmanns- 
thal’s works when he maintains that by action of any kind man 
loses contact with the spiritual nature of the Universe, and that 
each action involves guilt. This conception of the disintegration 
of human personality leads both Hofmannsthal and Wilde to 
similar conclusions: the individual is akin to everything that lives 
and has lived, and time is unreal. Hofmannsthal gives dramatic 
form to this problem in Gestern, and it is the essential element in 
his Terzinen tiber Verganglichkeit. 

The more one considers this influence of Wilde on Hofmanns- 
thal, however, the more obviously do certain fundamental 
differences emerge. The beauty of the senses is for Hofmannsthal 
an expression of the soul; he is a mystic. What Wilde says in his 


1 Intentions (Everyman’s Library), p. 42. 


? Hofmannsthal: ‘Ganz ver r Volker Miidigkeiten kann ich nicht abtun von meinen 
Lidern’ (Manche freilich). Wilde: ‘so it is not our own life that we live, but the lives of the 
dead’ (Intentions); ‘those strange terrible figures . . . it seemed to him that in some 


mysterious way their lives had been his own’ (Dorian Gray). 
* Hofmannsthal’s mysticism has similarities to that of Blake; these are especially 
noticeable in Das Bergwerk von Falun. 
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Intentions about philosophers and mystics is contrary to Hof- 
mannsthal’s innate religious feeling; and in his later development 
he diverges more and more from Wilde’s ideal of a contempla- 
tive life, detached from the life of human society. In his Frau ohne 
Schatten he maintains that man is responsible to the ‘unborn.’ 
The present is merely the point of contact between the future 
and the past, and the chain that links the present to the past 
also links the present to a following generation. Wilde gradually 
declines in his estimation. In 1892 he is rapt in admiration, while 
later he sees in the English poet merely a western representative 
of the esthetic movement. In 1896 he speaks of him rather 
disparagingly, presumably while still under the vivid impression 
of Wilde’s trial. Not until much later does he judge with greater 
understanding, giving full weight to each aspect of Wilde’s 
personality: ‘Oscar Wilde’s nature and Oscar Wilde’s fate are 
identical. He strode to his doom with measured steps like 
(Edipus, the blind visionary. He was ever conscious of the 
impending menace of life.’ 

While Pater and Wilde aroused Hofmannsthal’s interest as 
representatives of zstheticism, Swinburne interested him as a 
poet, and he was deeply impressed by his profusion of metaphors 
and sonorous rhetoric. Hofmannsthal, in whose early poems 
rhythm, sound effects, gliding smoothness of sentences, abund- 
ance of words and brilliancy of colour reach a rare perfection, is 
clearly indebted to a poet whose greatness is due to his metrical 
dexterity, his exquisite language and his musical power; but 
this indebtedness is general rather than specific. Hofmannsthal 
hoped that Swinburne would become poet laureate—thus 
showing that he ranked him high among the English poets. For 
Swinburne and the artists who gathered round Ruskin, life 
became vivid only after passing through some form of art, 
after having been shaped into a special style and mood. And 
this is in accordance with Hofmannsthal’s artistic instincts. 
With his Atalanta in Calydon Swinburne, moreover, anticipated 
Hofmannsthal by adjusting Greek models to the attitude of the 
jin de siécle. Immediately after writing the essay on Swinburne, in 
which he fully appreciated his dramatic work as well as his 
poems, Hofmannsthal planned a Greek tragedy A/kestis. The 
two poets share a conception of Greece different from that of 
Goethe, Hélderlin or Keats, but also the power of expressing 
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modern psychological values through Greek themes and 
characters. Hofmannsthal’s description of Swinburne’s A/alanta 
as a play where savage and passionate beauty comes to life, 
recalls his own Elektra. 

Hofmannsthal appreciated certain English poets who did not 
win the unqualified approval of their own countrymen, such as 
Robert Browning. In December 1892 he was enquiring for 
Browning’s works, and letters written during 1895 make it 
clear that he was reading the English poet diligently. He was so 
interested in his works that he took them with him on military 
service. Hofmannsthal thought of Browning chiefly as thinker.’ 
The many various characters in Browning’s ‘versified short 
stories’ (as he calls them) and in his ‘little dramas’—those dis- 
cussions by artists, poets and philosophers—move only in a 
realm of thought and spirit, a lead the reader to analyse the 
problems of life. Hofmannsthal responds quickly to this. He 
gives the title Gesta/ten tb a group of poems, mainly monologues 
and dialogues, in which various human types (‘der Jiingling,’ 
‘ein alter Mann,’ “der Kaiser von China’) find a wisdom suited to 
their mode of being. Browning’s characteristic form is the 
drama, or rather the dramatic monologue, in which not the world 
but the soul of man is the scene. A critical situation initiates the 
development of the character. The emotions of the soul in the 
central character are almost the only action, and the other 
characters exist only for their sake. The external events are un- 
important, and outward action seems to Browning the least 
dramatic factor in a play. This reads almost like an analysis of 
Hofmannsthal’s ‘Kleine Dramen.’ In Der Kaiser und die Hexe 
none of the secondary characters, not even the witch, has a life 
of its own, while in Der weisse F acher the subtle mechanism of the 
mind takes the place of dramatic action, and in Die Frau im 
Fenster dramatic events are unfolded through dramatic emotions. 
Hofmannsthal’s feeling for a dramatic situation, moreover, is 
akin to Browning’s. A draft for a Pamphilia drama based on the 
story of Guido of Arezzo (derived from The Ring and the Book) 
was found among his posthumous works. 

As a dramatist, Hofmannsthal could not but define his attitude 
to Shakespeare. He did not regard him as an isolated pheno- 


1 His conception of Browning may well have been influenced by Wilde’s interpretation 
in his Intentions (p. 6). 
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menon, but as one of the Elizabethan dramatists, as a link in 
the chain of dramatic art. He was well acquainted with the 
dramatic writers of the period, and as early as 1892 he wrote in 
his letters: ‘I am again engaged on Ford, Massinger, Webster 
for my holiday reading.’ Otway accompanied him to the barracks. 
His translation of Otway’s Venice Preserved in 1904 and his 
experiments with the Everyman play afford similar evidence of 
this intensive study of English drama. But the great English 
dramatists were to Hofmannsthal representatives of his beloved 
Renaissance rather than Englishmen. His characterization of 
Shakespeare (he contrasts him with Goethe and Kleist) betrays the 
same attitude of mind. He defines atmosphere, the domain of 
spiritual intercourse (‘die Welt der Beziige’), as the essential 
element of the drama and describes the Shakespearian atmos- 
phere as that of heroic pride and dignity of mind. It was 
Shakespeare’s conception of the world and his attitude to 
human life which had the greatest significance for him. 

Some poets have a deep appreciation of painting and of the 
problems of the plastic arts, and often a work of art becomes 
an important element in their spiritual development. Hof- 
mannsthal belongs to this type. Thus he eagerly seized the 
opportunity of discussing English art. He was attracted by the 
efforts of the pre-Raphaelites to express metaphysical values 
through concrete forms. He speaks of their capacity for revealing 
inner processes by portraying carriage and movement of body. 
We are reminded of some of his own poems, such as Die Beiden, 
where the emotional process is revealed through gestures only; 
he has a magical power of suggesting a state of soul by describ- 
ing characteristic motions or impressive gestures.’ He frequently 

ressed his admiration for great actors and glorified their 
mimic art in his poetry. Burne-Jones’ picture ‘Pan and Psyche’ 
seemed to him characteristic of this school of painting. It 
- nage the two opponents, Psyche the soul, and Pan ‘that 
other divine personification of life in its aspects of longing, 


menace, intoxication and death.’ It seemed to Hofmannsthal that 

this dualism was the philosophical basis of the school and that all 

their figures were symbolical representations of the soul. And 

this same idea occurs in his own works, such as Der Toddes Tizian 

and Das kleine Welttheater, in the speeches of Lisa and the poet. 
1 Cp. the magician’s symbolic gestures in the poem Der Traum von grosser Magie. 
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Thus Hofmannsthal’s relations to English artistic and literary 
life in the ’nineties were, as we have seen, considerable. They 
influenced his conception of the world; and in his poetic practice 
he sometimes followed English examples, and used English 
poetic forms. But two striking facts concerning this influence 
must be noted. Firstly, Hofmannsthal created for himself an 
England that did not correspond to the actual literary England 
of his time. He focused his attention upon three different periods 
of English literature: Elizabethan drama, the lyric poetry of the 
earlier, and the esthetic movement of the later nineteenth 
century. Everything else he disregarded, and he can scarcely 
be said to have had a true or complete idea of England’s contri- 
bution to literature. He chose according to personal preferences, 
which were already well established; and we can conceive that 
he would have developed as we know him, even had he not 
become acquainted with the writers of his choice. But it is this 
new facet through which his light is reflected, and perhaps 
slightly modified, that adds to the richness of the whole. Secondly 
—and this must be related to his method of subjective selection 
—Hofmannsthal assimilated just that part of English culture 
which England had in common with continental Europe. In 
England itself these things were felt to be more French than 
English. Doubtless he could have found the same or similar 
artistic values in France or in d’Annunzio’s Italy. In fact, 
English art and literature only reinforced his own intellectual 
and artistic tendencies. 

The analysis of Hofmannsthal’s relations to English art and 
literature has not shown that the influence of England upon him 
was as revolutionary as his enthusiastic reference to it would 
suggest. But he mentioned not only the influence of English 
att and of English ideas; he included, in a broader sense, the 
English view of life in general. There is no doubt that the 
English mode of life made a strong impression on him in his 
youth, and that he tried to adopt it as his own. He behaved like 
an Englishman in francophile Vienna. This is confirmed in 
several details in his letters and his essays: he laid stress on the 
fact that he was acquainted with members of the British Embassy 
in Vienna; he played tennis rather ostentatiously, when the 
game had not yet become fashionable on the Continent. He was 
so well acquainted with English customs as to promise his 
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friend Bahr English recipes. He alluded to the habit of sending 
Christmas-cards, he imitated English headings of letters and 
interspersed his own letters with English words. On the one 
hand this can be explained on social grounds: the young aristo- 
crat, admired in Bohemian literary circles, was endeavouring to 
belong to ‘Society,’ a society which was becoming more and 
more English. English manners, English furniture, English 
clothes, English forms of decorative art, and English sport were 
beginning to conquer the world. On the other hand this explan- 
ation will not suffice. Hofmannsthal was also feeling for a way of 
life suited to his temperament. 

He was attracted by the idea of the ‘gentleman,’ in which he saw 
his ideal of a cultured life personified. On August 21, 1894, he 
wrote: “The profoundest meaning of the term gentleman implies 
being better and finer than life.’ The ideas of the English, 
gathered from the dramatists of the Renaissance and from such 
imposing public figures as Hastings and Cecil Rhodes, blended 
together in his mind and gave birth to his conception of the 
Englishman as a man of impressive will-power. This ideal type 
possessed all the qualities that he appreciated: deportment, self- 
control, the principle of noblesse oblige. This appreciation of the 
gentleman is a further proof of his esthetic outlook, whereby 
self-possession and decency of behaviour seemed to him more 
precious than a discerning intelligence. To discover a country 
where these ideals were the standard of life for a whole nation 
must, indeed, have seemed emphatic confirmation. 

How important the ideal of the perfect gentleman became 
to him is illustrated by the fact that the fictitious letter in which 
he renounces poetry, and which thus marks the conclusion of 
the poetic aspirations of his youth, purports to be written by an 
Englishman, Philip, Lord Chandos. Hofmannsthal shows 
Chandos, whom he depicts as a poet and once the friend of 
Bacon, justifying himself in this letter for retiring from the 
world to lead the life of the landed aristocracy. The letter 
describes his loss of faith in his poetic talent. The theory which 
Hofmannsthal attributes to Chandos seems to him only credible 
if expounded by an English gentleman: existence—merely to be 
what one is—is more essential than work or a theory of life. 
And if we look at another confession which Hofmannsthal made 
later in Die Briefe des Zurickgekebrien, we find that he again 
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opposes the English character to the German and ascribes to 
the former the human qualities that he appreciated. He states 
that the English have coined two phrases which perfectly 
express the ideals of a firm and balanced personality and that of 
ripe and great humanity: ‘the whole man must move at once,’ 
and ‘the — old man.’ There is a civic component in this 
picture of the English, and it is not surprising that English 
political life should also have appealed to him. He regarded 
‘that highest form of altruism, that gospel of duty of each towards 
all,’ as the basis of modern English civilization. Aristocracy 
seemed to him entitled to govern, provided that it fulfilled its 
lofty duties. Hofmannsthal felt the need of applying the English 
conception of life to his own country and he saw this as a task 
for the future. The English feudalistic system represented for 
him the ideal form of government; it seemed to be based more 
on individual and class duties than on privileges. He still pro- 
claims in his last poetic works (Der Turm and Das Salzburger 
Grosse Welttheater) the ideal of ‘a theocratic state with complex 
duties, a practical religion and a moral aristocracy.’ 

He was impressed by the British Empire, and in particular by 
Rhodes, its outstanding representative. These imperialistic 
sympathies are easily comprehensible in an Austrian, rooted as 
he was in the universal monarchy of the Habsburgs, upon which, 
in the past, the sun never set. After the Great War he still 
believed in a purely spiritual imperialism, which he regarded as 
Austria’s special mission in a new Europe. And it may be that 
this belief found support in the fact that, having inherited the 
world-wide horizon of the old Habsburg Empire as an essential 
part of his spiritual being, he felt the attraction of a country 
possessing a similar horizon, not in the distant past but in the 
actual present. 

The fascination that the social and political structure of 
England had for Hofmannsthal thus helped in a very decisive 
manner to shape his conception of the world at large; and in 
this way his statement to Baron Oppenheim finds its justifica- 
tion. But can his picture of England make any claim to be a true 
picture? Hofmannsthal makes no mention of factors which were 
inherent in the Victorian Era: the commercial spirit in society, 
the survival of a Puritan tradition in the middle classes, the 
growth of liberal ideas in economics and politics. England was, 
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in his eyes, an aristocratic and feudalistic country, an organism 
with religious foundations. He localized in England his ideal 
conception of individual and state, but this ideal had only a limited 
relation to reality. Greece had long been the home of German 
idealism, a land where German poets, even George, saw the 
fulfilment of all their wishes and social dreams. For Hof- 
mannsthal England assumed this rdéle—perhaps because his 
Christian principles made it difficult for him to feel real affinity 
with classical Greece. 

Hofmannsthal’s relation to England is very characteristic in 
still another way. In the course of his life he turned consciously 
and very emphatically away from estheticism, so that the active 
political trend of his mind emerges more and more clearly. He 
did not, indeed, become a politician, but he devoted all his 
activities to laying the spiritual foundations of a new German 
political existence. His anthology of German prose, his edition 
of a series of German novels, his participation in the Salzburg 
festivals, and, not least, his speeches and essays, all make a 
similar contribution to the integration of Germany. That he 
idealized England and was not content to locate his ideal state 
in the historical past was in accord with his active ‘political’ 
disposition, interpreting this word in its fullest and deepest, 
and not in its topical sense. 
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‘DER KLEINE ROSENGARTEN’ 


HERMANN LONS 
by ALEXANDER GRay? 
I 
The Ghaist (Der Spuk) 


SISTER, dearest sister, 

Beyond a doot it’s true, 
A ghaist is in your chawmer, 
I herd it plain the noo. 


O sister, dearest sister, 

A moose was in the straw, 
We'll get a muckle besom, 
And drive the brute awa. 


O sister, dearest sister, 

Nae moose was in this place ; 
It had a dainty moostache 
Upon its comely face. 


O sister, dearest sister, 

I ken noo what you’re at; 
We'll steek the door and snib it 
Against that yowling cat. 


O sister, dearest sister, 

It was nae cat, I fear. 

It stappit over the window, 
And ca’ed you ‘Betty dear.’ 


O sister, dearest sister, 

Let a’ this spierin’ be. 

A ghaist may visit you, lass, 
Ere lang, and that you’ll see. 





OF 
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II 
Still Water (Das stille Wasser) 


As lang’s the sun lauchs overheid, 
A muckle fiery ba’, 

I e’en maun stick into my job, 
And work and work awa. 


I keep my heid booed ower my wark; 
In nae bricht een I keek, 

As though I’d never heard 0’ love, 
Nor e’en o’ love cud speak. 


And, ’deed, I never speak o’ love, 
But keep a steekit mou’; 

I just look oot to see hoo siine 
The day’s darg will be through. 


But when the miine stands in the lift, 
And ne’er a sowl’s abroad, 

Then will I tak delight in love,— 
And wha’s the wiser o’t? 


But when the sun jinks up again, 
And drives the mirk awa, 

You’d think, to see me, that my heid 
Had naething in’t ava. 


Il 
The Secret (Das Geheimnis) 


As I gaed mysel’ yestreen 

On the bonny green, green braes, 

There I met a hunter lad, 

Bonny in his green, green claes. 

O, green is the hillside, the hillside is green; 
But reid are the roses, as ever was seen. 
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Whaur the gloomy fir-trees stand, 

Safter canna green moss be; 

And my hunter kissed me there 

As I sat upon his knee. 
O, green is the hillside, the hillside is green; 
But reid are the roses, as ever was seen. 


When at last I daundered hame, 

Mither prigged me sair to ken, 

Whaur I’d been for sic a time,— 

But she’ll need to spier again. 
O, green is the hillside, the hillside is green; 
But reid are the roses, as ever was seen. 


What the bonny green braes ken 

Isna her affair ava. 

No a sowl kens;—nane but me 

And the lad that’s worth them a’. 
O, green is the hillside, the hillside is green; 
But reid are the roses, as ever was seen. 











WHY PARLIAMENTARISM IN GERMANY WAS A 
FAILURE 


by Vert VALENTIN 


ARLIAMENTARISM in Germany was the absorbing, but, 

on the whole unhappy passion of a small group of pro- 
gressive spirits. There it was never a deep-rooted feeling for a 
venerable institution, accepted by everybody, as it is in England; 
an institution which through many changes and in spite of many 
set-backs has always been and, presumably, always will be, the 
entirely characteristic and true centre of English and, indeed, of 
all British life and thought. 

The uncertain position of Parliamentarism in German 
history seems to be due to three deciding factors. In the first 
place, the historical development from the medieval assembly 
of estates to the modern representative body, which in England, 
as in Hungary and in Sweden, was accomplished without any 
definite break in the movement towards democratic control, was 
never, either in United Germany or in any one of the separate 
states, able to preserve the dignity of an historic growth. 

The ancient Imperial Diet in Regensburg—the classic example 
of an assembly of estates of unchanged feudal character—perished 
with the Holy Roman Empire. The German Diet which arose in 
1815, as the organ of the new German Confederation, was, 
indeed, in its conception by Freiherr von Stein, a sort of repre- 
sentative body, as its name implies, but in actual fact it was and 
remained nothing but an assembly of diplomats. In nearly all the 
separate German states there existed until the Napoleonic period 
time-honoured assemblies of estates, but historically they acted 
as representatives of local and provincial interests and of the 
possessive aims engendered by the soil and regional patriotism. 
The result was that the absolute state saw in them its mortal 
enemy and the sovereign prince either suppressed them entirely 
or let them grow atrophied, until they were of no significance. 
Frederick the Great’s attitude to these ‘estates’ is characteristic: 
upon his assumption of East Friesland he promised to respect 
their position and their ancient rights, but his governor did his 
utmost to incite the estates against each other and to destroy 
their privileges, and was rewarded with the gracious appro- 
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bation of his sovereign. The Silesian estates, humble and faithful 
subjects of the Emperors, paid homage to the conqueror of 
Silesia; they paid homage a second time to Maria Theresa; they 
paid homage once again to Frederick. During the Seven Years’ 
War, the East Prussian estates gave their allegiance to the 
Russian Empress, Elizabeth, which conduct so infuriated 
Frederick that after the conclusion of the war he never set foot 
in the province again. The gentlemen of the estates simply 
accepted the new absolute prince as an act of Providence; one 
prince paved the way for another, the estates tried to assert 
themselves, for they represented their region, they were immov- 
ably rooted, they had been conservative for ages past and they 
were more interested in home affairs than in matters outside 
their boundaries. 

The step towards representation of the whole people, towards 
a united Fatherland founded upon a sentiment of nationality, 
was never taken by any German assembly of estates; it was 
left to the princes to give their principalities modern con- 
stitutions after the French Revolution. In Wirttemberg the 
estates even arrayed themselves fiercely against the ration- 
alism of a paper constitution, and interceded on behalf of 
the ‘good old law.’ The poet Ludwig Uhland, a romantic demo- 
crat, decries in his songs the absolutist aims of the raw Swabian 
king. The Wiirttemberg Constitution of 1819 was a compromise 
between the power of the throne and that of the estates; the old 
dualism was at least preserved in the political high court, six of 
whose members were nominated by the king and six by the 
estates. Very curious to relate, the old estates constitution was 
preserved in both grandduchies of Mecklenburg until the end of 
the Great War: on six occasions, the Granddukes tried to bring 
about a constitutional reform—in vain! The kingdom of 
Saxony, economically and socially one of the most advanced 
countries of Germany, preserved its medizval estates until 1831, 
when the king and estates agreed upon a more modern form of 
constitution, providing for a two-chamber legislature. In 1849, 
however, the king was reduced to asking Prussia for military aid 
against his own parliament and the democratic and national 
movement. Later still, the aristocracy and bourgeoisie both made 
it impossible to introduce in Saxony, the most completely 
industrialized and the most densely populated state in Germany, 
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the universal franchise, which was adopted after 1900 in all the 
South German states and even in Austria. After 1815, we find 
modern constitutions in almost all the medium-sized and lesser 
German states. In South Germany especially, the constitutional 
idea reached a high point of development; it might be said that 
the favour of Napoleon only served to deepen the particularist 
self-consciousness of these states. The constitutions and the 
assemblies were quite modern—the English and French models 
can be sensed—and therefore they failed to satisfy the deeply- 
rooted, romantic Germanic self-consciousness. 

Politically the most advanced constitution in Germany, and 
the cause of many hopes and fears, was that granted in 1831 to 
Electoral-Hesse. This provided for a one-chamber legislature, a 
permanent committee of control for the government in the 
execution of laws enacted by the parliament, the establishment of 
a court for the interpretation of the constitution and the power 
vested in parliament, and having the force of an obligation, 
whereby ministers could be tried before the high court for viola- 
tion of the constitution. 

In the second place, the parliamentary system in its various 
modifications was absolutely rejected by the two principal 
German powers after 1815. The Austrian Empire had its old 
estates in Tyrol, Bohemia, Upper and Lower Austria, etc. These 
assemblies had no political influence, but a certain movement 
towards this, a mixture of political and economic forces, was 
beginning just before the Revolution of 1848. Prince Metternich 
fought bitterly against the possibility that national estates, that 
is to say, something akin to a parliament, should arise out of 
these regional estates. The Austrian Imperial Diet of 1848 and 
its successors up to the rescinding (in 1852) of the constitution 
granted in 1849, demonstrated the great difficulties in the way of 
parliamentary government in Austria; these motley assemblies 
were entirely unable to understand one another, even from the 
purely linguistic point of view. In view of the Slav majority, the 
more culturally advanced German element regarded the prin- 
ciple of representation of the people as unpractical, even danger- 
ous. Francis Joseph made another attempt at absolute govern- 
ment on the Metternich model, but was then again forced to 
make liberal concessions and to adopt constitutional government 
in 1860. Until the downfall of the monarchy, there was no possi- 
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bility of healthy constitutional and parliamentary life in Austria, 
on account of the quarrels of the various nationalities. The 
Germans asked for privileges on account of their numerical 
inferiority; the Poles were favoured, the Czechs, on account of 
possible Hungarian aims, ill-treated. In Hungary the situation 
was somewhat better. Typical of this period in Austria was the 
permanent ‘obstruction’ in the ‘Reichsrat,’ and the consequent 
‘muddling through’ of cabinets of civil servants, 7.e., of cabinets 
formed of high officials, politically neutral, who carried on their 
work regardless of any principles of parliamentary government. 

For Prussia, as far as the question was one of nationality, it 
was far easier to become a state governed on the parliamentary 
system. On five occasions, king Frederick William II gave a 
solemn promise to grant a written constitution and parliamentary 
representation, but on the crafty advice of Metternich, refused to 
honour his word. A parliament on modern lines would have 
acted as an amalgamating influence upon the many different 
peoples of Prussia; the line of demarcation between east and 
west would have been effaced, economic development would 
have been accelerated instead, as was the case, of being delayed 
because loans could not be made without the consent of a repre- 
sentative assembly of the Prussian nation; finally, the harm which 
was at length wrought by reaction to Prussian foreign policy 
and to the prestige of Prussia in Germany would have been 
avoided. The new king, Frederick William IV, finally took that 
step of which Metternich was so apprehensive—he united the 
provincial estates into a collective diet in 1847, so that the famous 
‘United Diet’ is the memorable but somewhat defective and 
awkward attempt to develop the estates historically and roman- 
tically into a general representative assembly of the Prussian 
nation. And one knows, of course, how important the English 
model was in this case. The Prussian national assembly of 1848 
attempted energetically to build up a new democratic and liberal 
Prussia; it foundered. But the imposed constitution granted at 
the end of 1848 was, for Prussia, a fairly promising beginning. 
As is well-known, it was later modified in a reactionary direction. 
The prerogatives of the Prussian crown were on no account to 
be assailed; the army, the aristocracy, the landed proprietors, 
all those in fact who actually wielded power in the old Prussia, 
were agreed on this point. It was then that Frederick Julius Stahl 
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formulated the conception of ‘constitutional’ as opposed to the 
conception ‘parliamentary’ government; and in the new Prussian 
sense, to govern constitutionally meant to have representation 
of the people, but not to form a ministry from the leaders of the 
majority in the representative body; the Crown reserved to itself 
the right to appoint ministers, and these ministers had then to 
come to some arrangement with the various parties in the 
chamber. This conception of ‘ constitutionalism’ corresponded 
to the practice in South Germany before 1848, and to earlier 
English and French political methods. Now, however, it laid 
claim to being the specifically German, divinely ordained and 
historically realized, workable form of the parliamentary prin- 
ciple. This point of view held sway over German political 
thought until the end of the Great War. The issue of the famous 
constitutional conflict in Prussia of 1862-1866 was decisive for 
the supremacy of the Crown. The nominal point at issue was the 
question of conscription, but the Prussian Diet, whose progres- 
sive majority was as patriotic and as nationalist as any other 
party, was struggling for parliamentarism and could not attain 
its goal. After his great successes in foreign policy, Bismarck 
conciliated the assembly by means of his Indemnity Bill, but 
he never forgot his moral triumph over the representative 
assembly and acted accordingly. And until the end of the Great 
War, the relationship was finally decided by the fact that while 
Prussia retained the notoriously antiquated and inadequate 
three-class suffrage, the ‘Reichstag,’ on the other hand, was 
elected by universal and equal suffrage. Neither Bismarck nor 
his successors wished to have two large democratically con- 
ditioned parliaments in Berlin, side by side; they feared friction 
and deadlock, they feared above all the loss of the privileges of 
the ruling class in Prussia. 

Thirdly: the parliamentary system in the strictly technical sense 
of the word was first adopted for the whole of Germany at 
Frankfort in 1848. The national assembly in the Paulskirche, 
with all its machinery for government, was a failure, and, 
although its noble and enlightened ideas operated creatively 
in the future, yet the memory of this failure seriously injured the 
repute of the parliamentary principle. It was not until October, 
1918, that the crumbling Imperial government of Wilhelm II 
decided to govern according to the parliamentary principle, 
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that is to say, to form a cabinet of party leaders and to renounce 
the particular privileges of the Crown. Of course, this October 
reform came far too late. It could no longer have any political 
value. In 1890, after Bismarck’s dismissal, in 1908, after the 
catastrophe of Wilhelm II’s autocratic government, such a step 
would have created a new, peaceful and modern Germany. After 
the collapse, however, the principle of parliamentary govern- 
ment was adopted as a matter of course, as being the only 
effective and trustworthy guarantee against the communistic 
system of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils, on the one hand, and 
against monarchist restoration or military dictatorship on the 
other. Once more, however, the parliamentary experiment was 
linked for Germany to the experience of defeat, of failure, of the 
burden of peace with all its dread consequences, and especially 
to the desperate expedient of the inflation. Public opinion did not 
penetrate to the real causes, but naively laid the whole blame 
upon the particular men and the system directly before their 
eyes. The pre-war Imperial Diet (Reichstag) had never been a 
fully responsible body, but after the Weimar Constitution the 
new Diets and their cabinets were actually fully responsible. 

But the parliamentary principle operated now in every state of 
the Reich. It intensified particularism again, increased taxation 
and aided separatism, stimulated bureaucracy, increased the 
number of offices and posts, fostered intrigue and patronage, 
and obstructed by every means the process of unification of the 
state (Reichreform). The number of parties increased, and 
the obsequiousness of the great parties towards the economic 
associations, trade unions and the like was especially dangerous. 
The newly born political rowdyism practised by party-like 
institutions of a fundamentally anti-parliamentary nature intro- 
duced corruption, obstruction and dissolution. 

The earlier failures in parliamentarism would seem to be due 
less to disadvantages inherent in the system itself than to 
several quite concrete individual facts of German history. As 
we have shown, parliamentarism has always had ill luck with 
the Germans; its task was always to rescue things from the chaos 
in which it had been left by other systems of government. 
Further, because of certain deficiencies of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion—which remains, on the whole, a very respectable docu- 
ment—parliamentarism could not develop completely and 
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successfully. There existed, as a concession to the Russian system 

of ‘Councils,’ a single provisional Imperial Economic Council, 

whose powers were chiefly advisory. The ‘Reichsrat’ (Imperial 

Council) was nothing more than a clumsy assembly of bureau- 

crats, fired by local and provincial ambitions; it could never 

become politically creative. Prussia and the Reich were now 
administratively separate; Prussian influence was diminished as 
far as possible; political power remained, nevertheless, depen- 
dent on the states (now called “Lander’), and, above all, on 
Prussia. The pedantic rationalism of proportional representation 
operated unpropitiously; it brought small extremist parties to the 
fore, voters were unable to make personal acquaintance 
with candidates, programmes were watered down, and far too 
many organizations, confederations and unions laid claim to 
exercise their influence. And, finally, with the exception of 

Western Germany, and of proud old cities like Hamburg, 

Magdeburg, Leipzig, Erfurt, Nuremberg, Augsburg, etc., the 

German people was and is influenced by two pronouncedly anti- 

parliamentary complexes—militarism and bureaucracy. Awe in 

the face of a uniform and veneration of office have always been 
weightier than esteem for free speech, independent opinion and 
courageous criticism. Therefore, it seems to us that it was not 
the parliamentary system but something else in Germany which 
missed fire. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 
NOVEL 


by ALBERT BETTEX 


HE social and political developments since 1933 have left 
deep traces in German literature—almost as deep as those 
of the war. 

The most obvious outward evidence of this was the pro- 
clamation of a culture unified along totalitarian lines and the 
creation in Berlin of a “ Reichsschrifttumskammer ”’ and of a 
State censorship (‘Reichsstelle zur Férderung des deutschen 
Schrifttums’). These institutions aim at controlling every phase 
in the production of a book, from its creation by the writer to its 
publication and circulation. Writers by profession—except 
journalists, who are organized in the ‘Reichspressekammer,’— 
publishers, booksellers, and librarians must be members of the 
corporative body of the ‘Reichsschrifttumskammer’ whose 
president is the well-known writer Hanns Johst.1 But only 
those of German blood (deutschbliitig) and acceptable to the 
new State may join it. German publishers, under the law of 
the ‘Reichsschrifttumskammer’ may only accept the work of 
its members, although an exception is made for foreigners con- 
sidered unobjectionable. Thus the material existence of a writer 
is controlled, and pressure can be exercised on his work. As 
president of the ‘Reichskulturkammer’ the Minister of Propa- 
ganda, Dr. Goebbels, is responsible for the ‘Reichsschrifttums- 
kammer.’ The Jews have separate publishing firms and their 
own separate cultural organizations. The idea of the Ghetto 
is again being applied to them. 

The Gasichenatmeenesiie? (Board of Censors) examines most 
of the books published. In 1934 three-quarters of the literary 
output were scrutinized by its numerous officials. These reject 
what is unacceptable and further the circulation of what they 
consider particularly valuable through a widespread network of 
connections with booksellers, newspapers, party headquarters, 
etc.; in all parts of Germany. Many of their hook-reviews 


1 Cf. Gentz: Das Recht der Reichsschrifttumskammer, Leipzig, 1936 f. 
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are published in the periodical Biicherkunde. Alfred Rosenberg 
is head of the State censorship. 

Since the official establishment of the National Socialist 
ideology and of the machinery for controlling its literary pro- 
duction there have been two separate German literatures (apart 
from the Swiss and the Austrian): the work of those writers who 
remained in Germany, and that of the emigrants. There is con- 
siderable uncertainty in foreign countries as to the relative 
value of these two literatures. Are the National Socialists correct 
in their assertion that the emigration merely freed Germany 
from undesirable elements, or is the emigré Leopold Schwarz- 
schild right in stating in his periodical Das Neue Tagebuch that 
German literature ‘has almost entirely escaped the trap of the 
Third Reich by its flight abroad, hardly anything of importance 
remaining within the frontier’? 

This is a far-reaching problem. Can opinion abroad afford to 
neglect a considerable part of contemporary German literature 
—and if so, which part? Or is it true to say that both among the 
emigrants and among those writers who remained in Germany 
there is still much that is of value for other countries—if we 
ate agreed that the mutual contact of the best elements in 
national cultures is still vital for European civilization P 

In this survey the novel is chosen in preference to poetry or the 
drama because it deals with a greater variety of motives and pro- 
blems, especially those of contemporary life, and because here the 
dead level of the “Gleichschaltung’ of ideas is less effective. In 
contemporary German verse, though not in the drama, much of 
note has been written, but the range of theme is necessarily 
narrower. 


The novels whose authors have exclusively adopted the 
National Socialist point of view form a considerable but not a 
preponderant part of the novels published since 1933, and the 
National Socialists themselves admit that as yet no first-class 
work has come from this source. These authors aim at giving 
to the people an education in National Socialist ideas through the 
medium of the novel. Their works are a kind of political experi- 
mental lecture on the superiority of these ideas and the inferiority 
of other philosophies. They bring into play sharply opposed 
types of humanity. Their ideal is the man who subordinates all 
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other interests to those of the State. “Germany, only Germany,’ 
as Zilkens expresses it in Das klingende Herz. This is the general 
formula forall: personal experience for its own sake is valueless. 
There are few love scenes in these novels. The voice of religion, 
wherever it conflicts with the National Socialist conscience, is 
suppressed. In contrast they glorify the ‘heroic’ and ‘military’ 
(soldatisch) virtues of the soldier, who is often rough and yet 
ready to sacrifice himself for the common weal (‘Soldat zu Soldat 
ist mehr als Mensch zu Mensch’ as Steguweit says in his drama 
Der Nachbar zur Linken). The National Socialist hero must 
always be on the alert in a nation threatened by enemies from 
within and without, in a constant state of war without war. 
True, he is shown as having no lack of boisterous relaxations 
with his comrades; but there is no place in this literature for en- 
joyment as an end in itself. It knows only relaxation before re- 
newed activity (cf. the phrase ‘Strength through Joy’). What is 
lost is that faculty of existence for existence’s sake, the free, un- 
cramped, spiritually and sensuously refined life of the individual 
as the Impressionists knew it. 

The National-Socialist writer chooses his characters from those 
downright, simple, unsophisticated classes—peasants, workers, 
the petty bourgeoisie—from which he himself most often derives. 
He detests the neurotic townsmen, and Felix Riemkasten is, 
perhaps, the only National Socialist who is familiar with their 
psychology (Der Géfze). Important figures in these novels are 
the Germans living abroad ; as members of German minorities 
they must often fight for their national integrity, especially in the 
East against the pressure of the Slavs (Rothacker’s Das Dorf an 
der Grenze) And inspired by the vision of a greater Germany they 
often turn from the defensive to the offensive. 

In all these novels there is a conviction that the military and 
heroic virtues are racially determined, and that no other people 

ssesses them to the same extent as the Germans. The hero in 
Friedrich Ekkehard’s novel Sturmgeschlecht (perhaps the most 
characteristic example of a National Socialist novel) expresses 
this when he says: “The ancient German was always a warrior 
(Streiter). And such he must remain. Noblest of all the races! 
Advance-guatd of humanity!’ In this conception of a sacred 
German mission, in the fanatical belief in the nation as the 
highest and divinely consecrated principle of existence, and in the 
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duty of the individual to identify himself completely with his 
people we see religious energies forcing their way into secular 
channels. This is, perhaps, most clearly visible in those passages 
where Hitler appears as a half mythical figure endowed with 
supernatural powers. 

The figure of the National Socialist hero stands out in sharp 
relief against a set of contrasting types. Thesis and antithesis in 
these novels never end in synthesis, but always in the victory 
of the National Socialist thesis—even if it is by the death of the 
hero. In all these novels there appears the individualist who is 
exclusively concerned with his own interests, instead of with 
those of the nation. There is also the figure of the Marxist and 
the internationalist, more rarely that of the religious believer. 


In the first group we have (in Karrasch’s Parteigenosse Schmie- 
decke) the large-scale capitalist exploiter who must finally give way 
to the collective will of his employees. We have also the mean 
sneak (in Peter Hagen’s Bornemann gehirt zu uns) who would 
turn a numerous, and therefore valuable, family into the street, 
merely because the children are noisy. To the other group 
belongs Karl der Sachsenschlachter in Werner Jansen’s Widukind 
novel, or the Austrian count in Ekkehard’s Lied an der Grenze, 
who is full of high-sounding humanitarian phrases, who 
believes in ‘that delusion of nations called international nego- 
tiation,’ but is finally unmasked as a scoundrel who betrays 
his country to a foreign power, drinks Russian wine from the 
Crimea, and has his shoes soled in Czechoslovakia because 
it is cheaper. But the real counterpart of the true German, the 
essence of refined depravity, is always the Jew. 

It is no accident that the action of these novels takes place 
between 1914 and the present day. They divide this period into 
three main parts. During the war years the nation torn by 
factions is unified, and the soldier takes the place of the civilian 
(cf. Zéberlein’s war novel Der Glaube an Deutschland). Then 
comes the chaos of the Republic, the period of unrestricted 
class-war, inflation, occupation of the Ruhr, and the heroic 
sacrifices of some Nationalists who seek to defend themselves 
in the Free Corps. The National Socialist writers are never tired 
of dwelling on the sufferings of Germany in these years in 
contrast to the new Germany that has arisen since. For after 1933 
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comes national unity, the ‘total mobilization’ of the powerful 
Germany which is as much glorified as the Republic is damned. 

The amazingly one-sided attitude of these novels with their 
exaggerated manliness comes chiefly from a fanatic negation of 
all that existed under the Republic, just as does the political 
creed whose direct literary expression these are. Wnat ap- 
pears is a horror of chaos, and anger at the abuse for anti- 
national ends of a weak central authority. But it also betokens a 
flight from insoluble difficulties, an attempt to master modern 
problems by means of a highly-simplified system. As a result 
there is lost (along with the more dangerous tendencies of the 
Republic) the possibility of a more sensitive approach to reality, 
oer of apprehending reality as a complicated interconnexion 
of forces. 


It would be a mistake to imagine that this is the only develop- 
ment in the German novel of to-day. On the contrary a whole 
series of non-National Socialist tendencies operate side by side 
with those of National Socialism, in which, moreover, there is no 
outspoken anti-Nazi or defeatist tendency. The bold formal 
experiments of the Expressionists have also disappeared. 
It is possible to group these non-National Socialist novels, 
according to internal characteristics. We can distinguish 
between the Christian or religious novel, the Individualistic, the 
so-called Neo-romantic and Neo-classical novel, and that of the 
nationalist group, made up of the New Nationalists and the 
‘Heimatkunst.’ 

The Catholic or Protestant tradition lives on in many novels 
in which the predominance of political interests has ceased, and 
more universal values have taken their place. These writers 
prefer to consider the human mind as a place where divine and 
demonic powers fight out their battles, where temptation, 
conscience and death appear as of metaphysical origin. Their 
main characters are often shown as a medium through which the 
love of God descends to suffering humanity, and all through 
their work we feel this sense of a divine purpose in life. This 
union of psychological with ethical and religious elements 
ceanbtently widens the range of problems. We see an excellent 
example of this in Werner Bergengruen’s exciting novel of the 
Italian renaissance Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht, and in the 
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historical novels of Gertrud von le Fort (Die Letyte am Schafott). 
On the Protestant side we must mention the work of Ernst 
Wiechert (Die Majorin), though the transcendental elements are 
rarely explicit in the lives of his strange, stern and yet gentle 
characters, while his delicate feeling for the atmosphere of land- 
scape brings him close to the Neo-romantics. 

With their profounder conception of life these writers show 
also a maturer artistic power of expression. It is outside National 
Socialist circles that the rich German heritage in literary form and 
human — of the last 150 years is truly preserved and 
augmented. 


Among the religious authors Alfred Schmid-Noert’s ‘mythical 
novel’ Unserer Guten Frauen Einzug is of particular interest. The 
novelist boldly recreates in the German winter forests the miracle 
of Christmas, and the Germanic gods retreat before the greater 
truth and redeeming power of the Christian message. We recog- 
nize the great documentary value of this book for the intensity 
of the religious struggle in Germany to-day, where religious 
creeds range from the adherents of German paganism to the 
representatives of an uncompromising Christianity in the 
Catholic and Confessional Churches. Between these are a few 
inadequate attempts at a synthesis of Germanic pagan and 
Christian tradition (e.g. in some of H. F. Blunck’s novels). 

The hierarchy of values which the writers of the religious 
type represent may, perhaps, be summed up in the following 
quotation: ‘First comes creation, that is the glory of God; next 
the conception, that is the humility of woman; only then the 
deed, that is the power of man.’ (Gertrud von le Fort in Das 
Reich des Kindes.) 


The motto of the group of individualist writers might be that 
adopted by Gerhart Hauptmann for his new novel Im Wirbel der 
Berufung: ‘Our starting point is the one permanent and, for us, 
possible centre: the suffering, striving, active individual as he is, 
was and ever will remain ’ (from Jakob Burckhardt’s We/t- 
geschichtliche Betrachtungen). Here, in fact, there predominate the 
psychological and ethical problems of an individual, though not 
selfishly secluded, life. In contrast to the religious writers the 
transcendental is generally not touched upon, or at least not 
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clearly defined. Almost all these novels are recognizable by their 
use of one typical central figure—the individual who finds him- 
self confined by the hampering ties of marriage or profession 
and who, in an attempt to break through to a wider existence, 
exposes himself fully to life as an adventure and, beyond this, 
enters on a new stage of development where marriage, pro- 
fession, freedom and duty gain new meanings. These novels are 
. in many ways the real continuation of Impressionism. They 
have in common with it a refined receptivity for sensuous im- 
pressions and an extreme emotional sensitiveness. Writers like 
Hermann Hesse (if, since he assumed Swiss nationality, he can 
still be regarded as German), the later Hauptmann, Frank Thiess 
(Der Weg zu Isabelle), Manfred Hausmann, Georg Britting 
(Lebenslauf eines dicken Mannes, der Hamlet hiess) and Otto Flake 
are some of the most typical. 


Between the religious and individualist groups and our 
next group, the Neo-romantics, there are many points of con- 
tact. They share with the Individualists the interest in the 
problems of the individual, but unlike them are interested 
almost exclusively in the world of the subconscious, where so- 
called psychic ok na, phenomena, the miracles of 
clairvoyance, of pre-logical knowledge, etc., are to be found. 
They choose preferably types that live in a kind of inner harmony 
with the Universe, ‘seismographically’ sensitive natures who can 
divine the hidden water-courses in the ground, the healing powers 
of plants and minerals, the influence of the stars, and live like 
esoteric physicians amidst their fellow-men. With this sense for 
another reality behind the visible world these novelists occcasion- 
ally come close to those of the Christian group. 

Almost all the characteristics of the Neo-romantics are found 
in the Silesian writer Friedrich Bischoff (Die goldenen Schlésser). 
He writes in the true Silesian tradition of Jakob Béhme, like 
Hermann Stehr who ranks among the greatest of living German 
novelists (with his well-known novel Heé/igenhof and its sequel, 
Peter Brindeisener). More Franconian, light-hearted and bucolic is 
the poetry of love and nature in the novels of Friedrich Schnack 
(Die brennende Liebe) which recalls Eichendorff. 

In the writings of Wilhelm von Scholz (who has recently 
published a second very readable volume of his Memoirs, Eine 
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Jabrhundertwende) there is implicit, in the feeling for the mysterious 
in life, a search for clear comprehension and more plastic 
form. This classical tendency is even stronger—although the 
romantic background still predominates—in Ernst Penzoldt’s 
Idolino, a story of the power of beauty in the world. 

None of these three groups are mutually exclusive, like that 
of the National Socialists. There are a few important writers 
who combine in themselves vital elements of all non-National 
Socialist groups, such as Hans Carossa and Albrecht Schaeffer 
(Cara). Carossa’s Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens is certainly 
the greatest achievement of 1936, in contrast to the poverty 
of many other novels of that year. Both writers have a profound 
belief in life, but also seek renewed contact with what we might 
call ‘ideas’ in the Platonic sense. Although Schaeffer occasionally 
offends against artistic and philosophical discipline his work 
belongs, with that of Carossa, to the most valuable of recent times. 


Our review of the present-day German novel should have 
shown that there can be no question of monotony or of artistic 
worthlessness in this field. But most of the novels published in 
Germany cannot be assigned to one of the groups mentioned. 
One main characteristic is common to them all: the problem of 
the German as a German, and of the German nation. Their 
pattern is not that of the National Socialist novel, however 
closely they may resemble it. Their authors might broadly be 
called national writers. The most numerous are the ‘regionalists’ 
known as ‘Heimatdichter.’ They describe some part of Germany, 
its countryside and the life of its people. We find them in every 
corner of Germany. A few rise above the average: the Low 
German Margarete Schiestl-Bentlage (Das blaue Moor), and the 
East Prussian Agnes Miegel with her melancholy Novellen 
Gang in die Dammerung. The metaphysician of the regional novel 
is the Mecklenburger Friedrich Griese (Die Wagenburg). For him 
the strongest and inescapable influence in life is that of the soil 
on which we grow up, and freedom consists in abandoning 
oneself freely to its bondage. For the Transylvanian Germans the 
novels of Heinrich Zillich (Zwischen Grenzen und Zeiten) have 
assumed particular importance. 

A series of works which deal with the essence of the German 
character and with the political fate of the nation are more 
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radical, broader and of greater artistic pretensions. Their authors 
are usually known as ‘New Nationalists’ and, in our classification, 
would be placed half way between National Socialists and 
Individualists. They approach the Nazis in their contempt for 
a large-scale capitalist or agrarian state, or for one torn by 
class warfare. But, like the Individualists, they believe in freedom 
of initiative and in responsible leadership. We find the most 
varied types among these New Nationalists. At one extreme they 
are separated from the National Socialists only by their contempt 
for the masses; at the other they are distinguished from the 
Individualists only by their strong national feeling. They include 
men so different as Ernst Jiinger and E. G. Kolbenheyer. 


‘When the mind sees that everything in the world is called 
in question, it inclines towards a catastrophic conception of life.’ 
These words of Ernst Jiinger are applicable to himself. His tragic 
experiences during the war have led him to believe that the 
world is ultimately ruled by blind destructive forces, even in the 
economic and technical fields. Against them only collective 
attack and collective defence can avail, or at most, a tempor- 
ary suspension of hostilities. In nations that wish to survive the 
individual must surrender unconditionally to the collective 
interest—the oft-quoted ‘total mobilization.’ With fatalistic 
heroism, Jiinger holds that ‘the number of those who suffer is 
immaterial.’ But even in this most radical of Nationalists the 
individualistic principle is still active. It is obvious in his fond- 
ness for the beautiful and unusual, and in his hatred of the 
dictatorship of the mob. This dualism is still present in the latest 
work (Afrikanische Spiele) of this fundamentally anarchic nature. 
In Die Gedchteten Ernst von Salomon, a former member of the 
Free Corps, shows similar traits, while Magnus Wehner and 
Schauwecker utilize their war experiences (the basic experiences 
of the New Nationalists) in much the same way. Of the older 
generation there is Hans Grimm who, before the war, lived in 
South Africa and has long supported the German claim to 
colonies (Volk ohne Raum, Liideritz/and) partly on psychological, 
partly on economic grounds. 

The political high-pressure slackens, as we draw near to those 
writers who are chiefly concerned with the individual German, 
rather than with the fate of the nation as a whole. It is impossible 
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to mention more than a few of these: Emil Strauss (Das Riesen- 
spielzeug), Wilhelm Schafer, Rudolf G. Binding, Paul Alverdes, 
Otto Gmelin (with his historical novels of German unity), E. E. 
Dwinger (Wir rufen Deutschland), etc. In the work of E. G. 
Kolbenheyer the spirit of national humanism reaches its highest 
artistic expression. In his powerful Paracelcus trilogy (1917-25) 
his hero is a second Faust who explores the secrets of the ele- 
ments, of the stars and of the transcendental world. For these 
experiences beyond common knowledge, the only adequate ex- 
pression is, perhaps, in music. 

It should be realized that it is exclusively from the ranks of 
the New Nationalists and the ‘Heimatdichter’—apart from those 
of the National Socialists—that are drawn the itinerant visitors 
to camps of the Hitler Youth in summer, when they give readings 
from their works. 


This review of the contemporary novel of Germany has 
shown a whole series of parallel or opposing tendencies. Since 
1933 these have decreased in number, but certainly not in 
intensity. The gulf separating the non-National Socialist 
tendencies from the National Socialist point of view grows wider 
as we pass from the national and neo-romantic to the religious 
and individualistic groups. True there are no writers who refuse 
to accept the ‘national’ and ‘social’ principle as a reality and a 
duty though they may place their own interpretation upon it. 
But none of them base their criterion of good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, upon the interests of state and race. There is still room 
in their philosophy for other problems, for the inter-connection 
of the individual and the state, of the rational and the irrational. 
They are aware of what Huizinga (in his book Im Schatten von 
morgen) calls the ‘interpenetration’ of influences. 

Thus we cannot accept the often repeated statement that ‘all 
true German culture has fled abroad.’ It is true that a great 
number of eminent writers and scholars have left Germany, and 
that the majority that remain and preserve an independent stand- 
point risk political oppression. Whether the National Socialist 
point of view will ultimately succeed in driving out or suppress- 
ing all others depends as much on the coming literary generation 
as on those whose views are already fixed. The decision is 
momentous. But no reliable prophecy can be attempted. 
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Finally we must attempt a short sketch of the work of those 
writers who have left Germany. When the National Socialists 
claim that only ‘un-German’ writers have emigrated their 
judgment betrays political or racial bias. If we consider the 
emigrants from this standpoint they range from orthodox 
Marxists (many of them Jews) to Liberals and Republicans. It 
is more profitable to take another criterion and show the effect 
of emigration on their work. 

In a collection of verse edited by Heinz Wielek (Verse der 
Emigration) is a poem by Karl Schuog which expresses effectively 
the three obvious reactions. 

The first type, the “Geschiaftigen’ say of themselves: 


‘Wir tragen unsre Wiinsche und Begierden 
Wie ehedem laut in die Welt hinein. . .’ 


They are those writers who, even before the emigration, were 
satisfied to take a small part of reality and to prove with skilful 
dialectics that this part was the whole, rejecting or distorting 
everything that refused to fit into their system. They were often 
orthodox Marxists or cynical defeatists like Klaus Mann. 
According to the none too flattering testimony of Ludwig 
Marcuse many of them (Bert Brecht, E. E. Kisch, Alfred Kerr) 
have not changed their attitude in the slightest since they crossed 
the frontier, and in support of this statement one can point to 
the work of Klaus Mann (Mep/isto) with its cheap and obvious 
satire on the imperfections of the Third Reich, and to most of 
the recent writings of Heinrich Mann. Two authors stand 
out against such dogmatic narrowness. True, the ideological 
foundation in the Communist Renn’s Vor grossen Wandlungen 
is too insecure to afford a complete explanation of the present 
and the future. And from the artistic point of view his book 
is merely a series of literary snapshots showing all imaginable 
Nazi horrors and the secret preparations for the coming Red 
revolt. Particularly interesting is the sympathy with former 
class enemies like Catholic priests who are now suffering 
from the same oppression. Will Renn, we wonder, ever find a 
solution for this conflict of ideology and human sympathy? Lion 
Feuchtwanger, finally, is an intelligent virtuoso, very skilful in 
inventing interesting plots. In Der falsche Nero he shows the 
potter Terence, aclever poseur, longing for power and influence, 
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who is discovered by the capitalist Varro and made into a pseudo- 
emperor. In the end Nero is overthrown and crucified with his 
supporters: the cynical and massive soldier Trebor, and the 
cunning and supple secretary Knops. It is clear whom these 
‘ancient Romans’ are intended to represent! 

A second attitude among the emigrants is profound resignation: 


‘Wir sind der Tranen, sind der Hoffnung satt, 
Und wissen nur: uns wird das Schicksal schlagen 
Noch arger, als es uns geschlagen hat.’ 


Resignation finds perhaps its strongest expression in Max 
Herrmann-Neisse’s volume of verse Um uns die Fremde. In the 
novel, however, it is not so predominant and is chiefly found as 
one element amongst others. But where it occurs it enables the 
reader to understand something of the burden of life in exile— 
an understanding which the frame of mind of the first group 
often made difficult or impossible. 
A third attitude, the most positive, is expressed by the lines: 


‘Die Zukunft, die uns winkt, will Weg und Plan. 

Wir werden das an neuen Schatzen heben, 

Was, nie gewertet, in uns selber ruht. 

Vielleicht ist dieses Neue erst das Leben. 

Denn: was verging, muss fort, und was geschieht, ist gut.’ 


Many of the writers of this group are engaged on a critical 
revision of the foundations of recent German history. They 
place the subjects of most of their novels in the years between 
1914 and the present. However weighted these are with socio- 
logy and politics, and however different their starting points, 
all ultimately seek the same goal: a new universal Humanity full 
of social responsibility, but free from narrow ideologies. They 
range from the socialist humanism of Bernard Brentano to the 
individualistic humanism of Thomas Mann. 

One of the most interesting of these works is Brentano’s novel 
Theodor Chindler. \t is the liquidation of German mistakes in the 
war together with a call for a new State which shall put an end 
to the ‘degradation of men through the life of the Proletariat, 
to the dishonouring of women through hunger, to the neglect 
of children through the mental darkness in which they are kept,’ 
it is also a call for a type of independent and active man, capable 
of shaping and guiding this State. The emancipated Lilli of this 
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novel is typical of many emigrant novels, in which there rules 
this wider conception of morality (cf. Leonhard Frank’s Traum- 
Lefabrien and Zuckmayet’s Sa/ware). Ernst Glaeser’s novel Der 
letzte Zivilist, although almost defeatist in its reluctance to fix 
new positive aims, is valuable as a document showing the 
sociological reasons for the success of National Socialism. 

There are other authors who are more positive. They are all 
in arms against the fatal discrepancy between politics and 
humanity, the compulsion of living in spiritual isolation, and the 
impossibility of real self-integration under extremist regimes. 
Their characters usually begin life afresh in new and simple 
surroundings, as in Der Einzeleanger by Ernst E. Noth, and in the 
artistically more important novel Ezn Mann sucht eine Heimat by 
Martin Haller. 

On the extreme limit of this group, at the part where it touches 
the first, is Alfred D6éblin’s Pardon wird nicht gegeben, an atraign- 
ment of the career of a middle-class profiteer who turns from the 
social revolutionary ideas of his youth under the almost demonic 
influence of his mother. Other authors further inside the group 
continue their work as before—merely shifting the accent to 
problems of authority and freedom, tyranny and tolerance: 
Alfred Neumann, the author of lively historical novels; and 
the most important of the emigrant novelists, Thomas Mann 
who, by his new, still incomplete Joseph und seine Briider and 
his recent essays, proves how unjustified it was to see in him the 
spineless over-civilized defeatist. 

The best in this group of emigrants come close to the best of 
non-National Socialist writers—just as there is a strange likeness 
between the narrow and dogmatic attitude of the Nazi novelists 
with most of the first group of the emigrants. 

Extremist writers in and outside Germany would have us 
believe that the alternative to-day lies between political extremes. 
We see in the strength and wide appeal of the more moderate 
groups in Germany and abroad how little this statement agrees 
with the alternative as seen by the best of these independent and 
responsible thinkers—that between a human or an inhuman, a 
universal or a tyrannic form of life and of State. 
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AN ENGLISH LIBERAL IN GERMANY 1840-1842 
by C. P. MAGILL 


Send numbers of our countrymen are now settled, at 
least for a time, in Germany,’ wrote William Howitt in 
his German Experiences. Howitt, who spent some considerable 
time there in the ’forties of the last century, is typical of that new 
class of visitor which was attracted to Germany after the 
Napoleonic wars. The growing wealth of the English middle 
classes made foreign travel an economic possibility while the 
steamboat and the railway robbed it of its terrors; the need for a 
continually expanding market was an inducement to shake off the 
insular habits of previous generations and in addition, since the 
accession of Queen Victoria—and especially after her marriage 
in 1840—sentimental influences came into play. Howitt’s object 
in visiting the country was a practical one—the education of his 
children. He himself was a writer, and a prolific one, but he 
contrived to combine literary and practical activity in a fashion 
which, to the German of the time, seemed characteristically 
English and highly enviable. He was a good Victorian, and like 
other travellers who wrote of Germany at this time, he likes to 
dwell upon the value of Germany as a political ally and as a 
potential market for the manufactured goods of Belfast and 
Macclesfield. In his German Experiences and his Raral and 
Domestic Life of Germany, Howitt shows himself a fanatical 
free-trader, an uncompromising libertarian, for whom England 
is ‘the liberator of Europe and the Civilized World.’ But his 
Quaker upbringing and his experience as an alderman of Not- 
tingham gave him a shrewd sense of reality, an uneasy social 
conscience which made him a harsh critic of the manufacturing 
age. In view of the purpose of his visit to Germany, it was natural 
that he should devote much space to the German educational 
system and its effects upon the general level of intelligence in the 
population. The low cost of education in Germany is to Howitt 
its chief virtue; he calculates that it was impossible to give a 
first-class education to a family of four in England for less than 
£400 a year, whereas similar ‘accomplishments’ could be ac- 
quired in Germany for a modest £25. He admires the thorough- 
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ness of the system but he has certain grave charges to level 
against it. 

The Universities inspire him with mixed feelings. He has no 
use for the University town. ‘Shun, therefore, I repeat it, small 
towns as you would the plague, but pre-eminently and most 
especially a little University town. That is the plague of plagues, 
and the sore of sores; it is a moral sink, a purgatory of vulgar 
passions and a devouring canker of all peace.’ For this he chiefly 
blames the Professors, for whom he has a cordial dislike; he 
censures their remoteness, their personal habits and, above all, 
their subservience to the governments which appoint them. 
For the students he has nothing but praise. “They are amongst 
the most accomplished, gentlemanly, temperate, correctly 
mannered, cordial hearted and intellectual men that European 
society possesses,’ he observes in his Student Life of Germany. 
He admits the peculiarity of their institutions and that taken as a 
whole, they ‘form the most singular state of social existence to be 
found in the bosom of civilized Europe’; he deplores the ‘religi- 
ous infidelity’ which prevails among them; nevertheless, he finds 
them infinitely preferable to their fellows in the older Universi- 
ties of England, ‘those nurseries of all that is mischievous and 
corrupt.’ He bitterly denounces the English student ‘who 
hurries in his nightgown to morning prayers’; one cannot read 
of him ‘without feeling a sense of the commonplace, a something 
low, gross, unimaginative, and vulgar.’ The German student 
cannot be held responsible for his occasional excesses since in 
Germany ‘the most objectionable practices of student life are 
still carefully, for political objects, supported and cherished by 
the governments.’ Howitt will always remember the students of 
Germany as ‘that ardent body of youth. . . which quitted their 
Kneips and their Chores’ and “chased from the soil for ever, the 
tyrant and overrunner of humbled Europe.’ But Howitt is less 
interested in the higher branches of education than in the effects 
of ‘universal education’—still a controversial issue in con- 
temporary England—upon the middle and lower classes. He is 
not alone in noting a disparity between the technical efficiency 
of the system and the results which it achieved. According to 
Bisset Hawkins, in his survey of Germany in 1839, ‘the Prussian 
system of popular education is almost totally destitute of 
personal, intellectual and moral effect.’ The middle classes are, he 
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finds, adequately educated, though sadly lacking in business 
enterprise. “The shop and humble citizenclass,’ says Howitt, ‘make 
good use of their schools. . . They are the only class in Germany 
which can be said to be better educated than the parallel class in 
England, and it is — amongst this class that the spirit 
of more active trade, of manufacturing, and of political liberty 
appears .. . Everywhere I have found this class extremely 
well-informed, full of zeal for liberty, and of personal integrity.’ 

Among the lower classes the state of affairs is not so satis- 
factory. He claims to have studied the effects of the system ‘in the 
workshop, the cottage, and the farmhouse’; he has found them 
‘a nullity.” He finds the German artisan the inferior of the 
English. He looks in vain in the German subscription libraries 
for those improving works read by the English working man; 
he finds only such titles as The Subterranean Blood-Doom of Barce- 
lona, Rauhenstein, or the Blood-bath in the Hellenenthal, near Baden. 
He rightly praises the high level of political intelligence among 
the English working classes and attributes it to that tradition 
of free discussion which he finds altogether lacking in Germany. 
He deplores the impossibly literary language of the German 
author which makes his work unintelligible to the majority of 
the people. Turning to the peasantry, he finds an equally 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. The condition of the Catholic 
regions of Germany is, he notes with unmistakable satisfaction, 
particularly bad. He asked many booksellers if the peasantry 
patronized them and found that they bought only ‘kalendars 
and prayer-books.’ He found many peasants who could not 
tell him the names of the towns within view of their village. 
‘And these were not only nationally educated persons, but 
nationally educated proprietors’—obviously an altogether 
higher category for Howitt. He finds finally, that ‘the young 
men of the higher classes . . . are a thoroughly well-educated 
class; and possess besides, the accomplishments of singing 
and dancing almost universally, to a degree very uncommon 
amongst our young men of a similar station.’ He is of the 
opinion that ‘universal education,’ as practised in Germany 
and Austria, is merely a device for the ‘inculcation of passive 
obedience’ in the lower classes. The most useful discovery 
ever made by absolutism was, he asserts, ‘that of converting 
National education into the basis and great engine of slavery.’ 
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It is a discovery which must be accredited to Metternich. 
‘It was a masterpiece of Metternich’s policy to take the bull 
by the horns, and set about bending the twig of the public mind 
in infancy to the purpose of depotism.’ 

Howitt is, of course, keenly interested in the state of morals in 
Germany. He is worried by the lack of Sunday observance, which 
he states, ‘made us think that for a serious and sentimental 
nation, the Germans had the least show of being a religious one 
imaginable.’ The lesson of Jena, he found, had not been taken to 
heart, ‘In spite of this terrible chastisement, the Germans have 
still clung with a fatal fondness to this passion for Paganism.’ 
He is quick to add, however, that “whatever be the actual state of 
morals, the most complete public propriety is observed. . . How 
long will it be before we can say so of any street, or almost 
any hour, of London?’ He disapproves of the facilities for 
divorce offered in the Protestant lands of Germany and points to 
the disturbing number of natural children in the country. In 
fairness to him, it should be stated that he believes this due to the 
absurdity of the marriage laws, particularly in Bavaria. Other 
travellers, too, refer to this unfortunate characteristic. The 
anonymous author of the Handbook to Southern Germany avets 
that in Munich the illegitimate exceed the legitimate births—a 
scarcely credible state of affairs, to judge by the statistics for other 
parts of the country. In general, Howitt steps warily when treat- 
ing of moral questions. And well he might, for it is doubtful if the 
most licentious capital in Germany could equal the record of the 
English Leeds, which is reported in the ’thirties as having 451 
public houses, 15,000 totally uneducated children, and ninety- 
eight brothels—of which Berlin in 1836 possessed only thirty-one. 
He finds German morals in a transitional stage—the effect of the 
Napoleonic invasion upon an excessively stable civilisation. He 
is amazed, for example, that so decorous a nation should be so 
addicted to the waltz, a dance which ‘has shocked other nations, 
and has not been anywhere introduced without a strong opposi- 
tion from the more decorous and serious portion of the popula- 
tion; on account of the freedom, and even licence of its action.’ 
He finds on the other hand that ‘some of the German ladies have 
an overstrained delicacy and prudery about them, that form a 
ridiculous contrast to the homeliness of their manners and lan- 
guage.’ But he pays a handsome tribute to their domestic virtues 
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and to ‘the purity and elevation of moral feeling’ prevalent 
among the men whom he meets. Bisset Hawkins was also attracted 
by the temper of the Germans. ‘Frankness, honesty, simplicity 
and diffidence,’ he writes, ‘are original characteristics of the 
national character.’ 

The national character has, of course, its eccentric side. 
Howitt warns the English visitor to respect that sensitivity 
which he finds only natural in a ‘censor-ridden and police-ridden 
people.’ ‘A common German,’ he notes, ‘takes fire at a trifle, 
and never forgives an offence,’ though the national ‘phlegm’ 
does not permit of any open expression of resentment. He 
advises the unwary to take no liberties with a person whom they 
may have met in company. If you encounter such a person in 
the street the next day ‘he doffs his cap with a stately and profound 
politeness, fixes his eyes with an imperturbable gravity on you, 
and rushes past with accelerated speed.’ The visitor must not 
expect too high a degree of domestic comfort. The Englishman, 
‘accustomed to an unequalled application of the arts to the com- 
forts and embellishments of private life,’ must be prepared for a 
certain amount of ‘rudeness.’ Nevertheless, the situation is 
improving. “The introduction of English notions, English 
manners, and above all, English manufactures and arts, especially 
the use of steam—these are elements which are. . . effecting a 
steady, progressive alteration of the system, aspect, character and 
feeling of social life.” He notes with pleasure the growing habit of 
Carpeting rooms in winter, the attempt to restrain spitting, the 
prohibition of smoking in the streets, but he resents having to 
accomplish his washing with ‘a wine-bottle and an oval pie-dish, 
instead of a good capacious ewer and basin.’ The existence of 
certain prejudices may embarrass the traveller. Howitt tells of 
one German who could only with difficulty be persuaded to 
accompany a bespectacled Englishwoman through the streets. 
He was afraid, either of being stoned by urchins or of being 
insulted by a student, in which case he would have to fight a duel. 
This prejudice may have derived from that objection to the blue- 
stocking common at the time. Howitt actually asserts that ‘if 
there be one country in the world where more than another the 
mind of woman is. . . utterly despised and neglected, and kept 
down in ignorance and frivolity, it is learned and intellectual 
Germany.’ He qualifies this elsewhere, one must admit, by giving 
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a formidable list of those women who have made their name in 
German literary circles. The German housewives, he notes with 
concern, ‘are not instructed in the more solid parts of general 
learning. In history, in geography, in the wide field of the world 
of polite literature, in which our English ladies are as much at 
home as ourselves, they are far, far behind these ladies.’ Indeed, 
Howitt is not enthusiastic about German culture. He admires the 
modern political poetry, especially that of Freiligrath but finds 
other German writers of note ‘insipid.’ ‘Poetry abounds,’ he 
tells us, ‘but it takes most commonly the lyric and occasional 
form. . . For the English taste, they are often too quiet, though, 
again, many of them possess much passion, pathos, and delicate 
fancy.’ He looks in vain for that ‘high but healthy religious 
spirit,’ which is to be found in English works. ‘Who,’ he asks, 
‘finds it in Goethe or Schiller, in Lessing or Uhland, or a host of 
others?’ Goethe incurs his particular displeasure. He is ‘sunk 
into the worldling and the courtier,’ he is ‘a defaulter in his 
country’s cause.’ These are serious charges against a man who 
‘in some of his earlier and better works, had contributed to the 
great mass of liberal opinion.’ 

Howitt is on surer ground when he treats of the practical and 
economic problems which a stay in Germany entailed. The 
English traveller had a reputation of wealth and was expected to 
live up to it, but by pursuing the correct tactics, he could live 
very economically indeed. He advises those considering a pro- 
longed stay to rent a house, if only to avoid the exactions of a 
German landlady. He does not recommend the importation of 
English servants. An English housemaid would cost {12 a 
year, a cook, {16—f20, while their fare out and back would be 
£8 each. A German housemaid can be had for £4 or £5 and an 
excellent cook for £8. Houses are cheap. In Nuremberg, he 
reports, many men ‘of note and stand’ rent houses for as little 
as {10 a year. He does not shirk the most intimate details. 
‘Washing,’ he writes, ‘may be got done at a cheap rate, at 
about 7s. per week for a family of nine persons; and where 
the family consists chiefly of little children, 8d. per dozen.’ 
He found the cost of travelling reasonable and the vehicles 
exectable. Like many an other, he is amused at the extra- 
ordinary caution of the German coachman, who keeps up ‘an 
eternal smoking and cracking of whips.’ By 1840, roads had 
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considerably improved, but the average speed by road was still 
about four miles an hour. (According to Murray’s Handbook, 
the entire use of a carriage for a day could be had for twelve or 
thirteen shillings, while for a post of some eight miles, the 
traveller paid from 1s. 8d. to 2s.) Howitt seldom used the 
railway but he admires the efficiency with which it is run. 
‘Throughout Germany, upon all the immense lines of its 
railways, scarcely such a thing as an accident is ever heard of, 
while those of France, and far more of England, make all Europe 
shudder.’ To judge by the slimness of the Vademecum for Railway 
Travellers in Germany, published in 1846, the German lines 
hardly deserve to be termed ‘immense.’ According to this little 
volume, it was possible to make the journey from Munich to 
Augsburg in sixteen and a quarter hours for the modest sum of 
four shillings, first class. Howitt tells us that, thanks to the rail- 
way, the journey from Dresden to Leipzig, which formerly 
took ten hours, now takes only four. It took six hours to journey 
from Leipzig to Berlin. He is struck by the peculiar carriages 
employed in Southern Germany. “They more resemble chapels, 
each containing sixty people.’ Howitt is proud to belong to a 
nation of travellers and takes pains to explain that the English- 
man abroad is actuated by no sordid motive. ‘In Germany, we 
expect to win nothing but pleasure or accomplishment: it is too 
poor a country to offer any temptation to moneyed speculators 
—there is nothing of the sort to be got there.” His German 
readers must have smiled at this, for Germany had long been an 
extremely profitable field for the activities of the English manu- 
facturer and after the advent of free trade, English manufactured 
goods of poor quality and excruciating design flooded the 
country, to the great distress of native entrepreneurs and skilled 
craftsmen. ‘The Germans travel from home only to gain,’ 
continues Howitt; ‘we travel to spend . . . we conquer nations 
and plant colonies; but the Germans, like the Jews, insinuate 
themselves into the mass of the population of all known coun- 
tries, from America to the East Indies, from Australia to Russia.’ 

Howitt has many shrewd comments to make upon the 
German political system and its effects upon the subject. There 
are times when he envies the Germans their peaceful, if stagnant, 
existence. In Germany, the traveller sees ‘a simple and less 
feverish state of existence. He sees a greater portion of popular 
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content diffused by a more equal distribution of property... . 
He sees a less incessant devotion to the mere business of money- 


making . . . a more genial and serene enjoyment of life, a more 
intellectual embellishment of it with music and domestic enter- 
tainment.... There is no distress in the country; no mighty body 


of destitution and misery, as in our manufacturing districts.’ He 
notes the lack of tension between the various classes. Bisset 
Hawkins, too, observed ‘the gracious and cordial familiarity 
prevailing between the highest and the lowest’; he explains it, 
however, on the one hand, by ‘the extreme dependence of the 
lower upon the higher, which renders the kindness safe and 
unabused’ and on the other, by ‘the ubiquity and strength of the 
police, which is ever awake and present to prevent misconduct.’ 
These are the two factors which Howitt particularly attacks. He 
is repelled by the omnipotence of the state and the impotence of 
the lower orders in political affairs, and expresses his repugnance 
in a much more cogent fashion than the English traveller in the 
eighteenth century. ‘As regards their private life, the Germans 
ate a contented and comfortable people, as a nation they are 
slaves. . . . The Germans cower not merely before political 
power, but before one another. ... The terror of police, 
espionage, and secret courts of justice, has entered with that 
sharp iron into their very souls, and quenched that spirit of bold 
generosity and ingenuity, of which we daily have so many 
examples among our own countrymen.’ He deplores this the more 
since ‘they were originally the great diffusers of freedom through- 
out Europe. . . . Freedom, said Lucian, is a German possession.’ 
He is appalled to find how, under despotism, the state pervades 
all employments; professors and parish schoolmasters, officers 
and gens d’armes, customs officials and chimney sweeps are all 
state officials; ‘nay, the very members of the common herd are 
universally distributed through all the more ordinary employ- 
ments.’ He found, to his alarm, on returning to England, that a 
similar tendency could be observed in that country. ‘Nay, its 
systems of police, and similar social and political organizations, 
have grown tapidly into imitative life amongst us.’ In Germany, 
the size of the bureaucracy had, he found, reached remarkable 
proportions. On the basis of some admittedly unreliable calcu- 
lations, he concluded that there were no less than three million 
officials in the Confederation! 
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An irritating result of bureaucratic interference was the 
Schreiberei which necessarily accompanied the simplest official 
business. It is well defined by Bisset Hawkins as ‘the excessive 
propensity to reduce the most trifling facts to writing, to accu- 
mulate masses of useless documents, to register that which 
deserves to be forgotten, to multiply verbose forms of office, to 
transmit papers through a multitude of hands without receiving 
any improvement on their passage.’ The German, Howitt finds, 
is rendered politically inarticulate by a rigidly intolerant censor- 
ship. He takes the opportunity to praise enthusiastically, if 
extravagantly, the English press. ‘It is a condensation of the 
universal intellect and of divine revelation into invincible 
potency, and into a sun more eternal and victorious in its dark- 
ness-scattering energy than that of one particular system. It is 
alive with the power, and speaks with the united voice of God 
the Saviour, and of mankind.’ His criticism of the German judi- 
cial system is more reasoned. Other writers have much to say in 
favour of the German and Austrian prisons; Howitt is chiefly 
concerned with the iniquity of secret tribunals and the methods 
employed by the police. We need not take too seriously his 
assertion that torture was still employed in Baden; he is probably 
referring to the bastinado, which was the chief form of disci- 
plinary punishment in the German prisons of the time. It was 
a brutal age and we should not forget that as late as 1864, every 
window in sight of Newgate was let for the execution of a 
murderer. 

As one would expect, this vigorous democrat has no love for 
the King of Prussia. He cannot understand why he should have 
been so enthusiastically received in England. Why, he asks, 
did Mrs. Fry invite him to breakfast? He hopes that the Queen, 
who is rumoured to be contemplating a visit to Germany, will 
not visit the ‘wretched dissembler.’ ‘She might surely keep better 
company. No one can expect her to return from such society 
with a more liberal and truly English mind.’ ‘Modesty,’ wrote 
Hawkins, ‘is a peculiarity of the German character. ... It is 
only in the Germanic family, in which our own race is included, 
that the characteristic of diffidence is to be usually seen.’ But 
difiidence is no longer a virtue, he continues, ‘if it tends to 
depress the national spirit.” Howitt would subscribe to this view. 
The country squire in him may see much that is desirable in semi- 
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feudal Germany. But the German cannot say of his country as 
Howitt can of England: ‘What national wealth! what national 
activity! what fleets of merchantmen, what merchant princes! 
what colonies! what a stupendous empire stretching around 
the whole globe! what a noble fabric of free mind is there raised!’ 
He realizes that the imposing Victorian fagade conceals certain 
disturbing features. “If we could resemble them’ (the Germans) 
‘in the more equal diffusion of comfort, it would be a great 
advance in national and individual happiness; and this we may, 
no doubt, to a great extent effect by encouraging our facilities of 
trading with them.’ “The abolition of our corn-laws,’ he adds, 
‘will unquestionably do much in this direction.’ 

Howitt was aware of the changes occurring in Germany 
during his stay in that country. He is amazed that a people 
reputed to be ‘slow and unenterprising’ should contemplate so 
vast a programme of railroad construction. The new Germany, 
he sees, is ‘resolved to manufacture for its own great population, 
and is making rapid advances in this department, for which 
they have to thank us and our corn-laws. . . . In the elation of 
manufacturing success, and of the success of their Zo//-Verein, 
they begin to plan a fleet, and hanker after colonies.’ He foresees, 
however, a painfully slow political development; there is no 
lack of theoretical desire for change, of course: ‘some contend, 
like the prohibited Burschenschaft, for restoration of the Empire. 
This, it may safely be asserted, will never come to pass.’ The 
patticularist princes have too firm a grasp of government; 
moreover, ‘the country is not commercial enough to have created 
such a wealthy middle class as shall be independent enough 
of government, shall have cause of grievance enough to lead the 
multitude to an attack’—a statement borne out indeed, by the 
abortive revolutions of 1848. Howitt believes that the only 
instrument which’can give the country a measure of unity is 
wat against a common enemy. He ends his Rural and Domestic 
Life of Germany, on a note of indecision. Are the liberties, the 
political power and the wealth of the manufacturing state, he 
wonders, worth the instability and the injustices which it 
entails? Will the Germans, while discarding the unpleasant 
political methods of authoritarian government contrive to avoid 
the worst features of industrial democracy? He did not envisage 
a future in which an eighteenth-century despotism, super- 
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imposed upon nineteenth-century economic chaos, would main- 
tain the conflicting elements of society in precarious equilibrium. 
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THE GERMAN FILM TO-DAY 
by W. D. Rosson-Scorr 


fe National Socialists were not slow to realize the pro- 
paganda value of the film. They had, it is true, the example 
of the Russians before them, and in the first of his speeches to the 
Film Industry in March 1933 Dr Goebbels expressly mentioned 
the Russian propaganda film Potemkin, as in many ways a model 
of what the National Socialists should strive for: “Wer weltan- 
schaulich nicht fest ist, k6nnte durch diesen Film zum Bolsche- 
wisten werden.’ It was promptly recognized in fact that the film 
was no less important than the press and the wireless as a means 
of political and cultural propaganda. 

Soon after the National Socialists came into power in 1933 the 
German film world was made to fit into the cultural framework 
of the totalitarian National Socialist State. The whole film indus- 
try was organized in the ‘Reichsfilmkammer,’ which forms one of 
the seven departments of the ‘Reichskulturkammer,’ the presi- 
dent of which is the ‘Minister fir Aufklarung und Propaganda,’ 
Dr. Goebbels. The result was that every one connected with the 
film industry, from the producer to the humblest ‘super,’ 
must be a member of the ‘Reichsfilmkammer.’ Thus at one stroke 
the State had obtained complete control over the German film. 

By the ‘Lichtspielgesetz’ of February 16, 1934, the reorgani- 
zation of the German film industry was completed. According 
to this law all films, German and foreign, must be submitted to 
the censorship—presided over by the ‘Reichsfilmdramaturg’— 
before public exhibition. In the case of German films the 
scenarios must first receive the {vant of the ‘Reichsfilm- 
dramaturg,’ and when the film has completed it must once 
more be examined by the censor. 

In this examination the censor has to decide two things: 
first, whether the film in question is objectionable on political, 
teligious, moral or artistic grounds; and secondly, whether the 
film is ‘staatspolitisch wertvoll,’ ‘kiinstlerisch wertvoll,’ ‘volks- 
bildend’ or ‘kulturell wertvoll.’ If it is passed as such the whole 
or part of the entertainment tax will be remitted. 

The main objects of these measures were to ‘purge’ the film 
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industry of ‘non-Aryan’ elements, to ensure the production of 
films in keeping with the National Socialist ‘Weltanschauung,’ 
and to fight against ‘Kitsch’—that untranslatable German word, 
best rendered perhaps by tripe, trash or tosh. 


The cinemas themselves are for the most part modern and 
tasteful in their décor and contrast in this respect very favourably 
with those of other countries; the pseudo-American luxury 
palace is unknown in Germany. The performance proper is 
preceded by advertisement films, which are often ingenious and 
even beautiful. Somettmes the style of these films is realistic— 
short sketches often played by well-known German film actors; 
sometimes the technique is borrowed from Walt Disney or the 
abstract film, and in this case the musical accompaniment plays 
an important part. 

The programme proper is usually opened with a cultural 
film, and nowhere does the German talent for photography and 
conscientious workmanship show to better advantage than here. 
These cultural films deal with every imaginable subject: travel 
films of all the lands of the earth, and records of every type of 
German craft and industry, from peasant dolls to Krupp 
steel. 

The cultural film is followed by the news reel. This is, of 
course, where official propaganda has its chance, and the chance 
is not neglected. The greater part of most news reels is devoted 
to Nationalist Socialist ceremonies or military displays of one sort 
or other. The magnificent sense of the theatre which the National 
Socialists show in their public functions—massed formations, 
torchlight processions, flag parades, etc.—combines with the 
German skill in photography to make such items extremely 
effective, if somewhat monotonous, spectacles. 

The news reel is succeeded by the main film, and in about two 
cases out of three this will be a German film (of 162 films shown 
in Germany between January 1, 1936, and December 1, 1936, 
101 were German, 27 American, 18 Austrian, 7 French, 2 Eng- 
lish, and the rest Czech, Italian, Swedish and Swiss). There is also 
a good chance that the film will be in some degree tendentious. 
But this degree varies a great deal. First, there are the avowedly 
_ agandist films, such as Hitlerjunge Quex or Der Triumph des 

illens—a documentary film of the Nuremberg ‘ Parteitag,’ 
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excellently photographed and produced by the ski film star, Leni 
Riefenstahl. Then come the films which, without being National 
Socialist are nationalist or patriotic in character, such as Verréter, 
a spy film, or Friesennot, an anti-Bolshevik film dealing with the 
fate of the Volga Germans. And then, the greatest in number, 
are the films in which the tendency is implicit rather than 
explicit, the best ones usually being those in which it is least 
explicit. Good instances of this type of film in recent years were 
Reifende Jugend and Traumulus. In these films there is no pro- 
paganda at all in the ordinary sense of the word, but the ethical 
background is in keeping with the ideas and the ideals of the 
New Germany. 

The number of these more or less tendentious films is easily 
outnumbered by those innocent of all political intention. Of these 
some of the most successful are the purely frivolous films, whose 
aim is to amuse and nothing more. For—contrary, perhaps, to 
expectation—the German comic film is admirable of its kind. 
An hour or two in the delightful company of Ida Wiist, Theo 
Lingen, Heinz Riihmann or Hans Moser would do much to 
dispel the notion that the Germans are without a sense of 
humour. One of the happiest of these films recently was A//ofria 
—which like some, but by no means all, such films was Viennese 
in origin.? 

The more serious films without political tendency keep up a 
good average, but films of high imaginative quality are rare. 
Again cteative experiment, the bold or the new, is seldom to be 
found in the modern German film, though here an exception 
must be made of the excellent Swiss film Die ewige Maske, pto- 
duced by Werner Hochbaum and finely acted by Mathias 
Wiemann and Peter Petersen, which recalled some of the best 
efforts of the old German silent film. Commendable too were 
the efforts made this last year by a little known German film 
producer, Frank Wysbar, to bring a more imaginative quality 
into the German film. In Sybille Schmitz, the heroine of his 
two most important films—F4ahrmann Maria and Die Unbekannte 
—he has found a young actress of unusual subtlety and refine- 
ment, of whom much may be heard in the future. There is some- 
thing almost frightening in the uncanny precision of her gestures 


1 Under ‘German film’ I include all films in the German language,whether the film was 
actually made in German, Austrian or Swiss studios. 
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and movements. With a partner like Conrad Veidt in an imagin- 
ative film of the Cafgari type the effect might well be over- 
whelming. 

Apart from a few such films as these we shall look in vain for 
imaginative quality or creative experiment in the German film 
to-day. Nevertheless the average German film compares very 
favourably with the average film of other countries. In general 
we can say that the photography of German films is excellent 
and the production and acting are on a high level. This is due, 
first, to the simple fact that there is in Germany and Austria a 
certain number of producers and a large number of film actors 
and actresses—but particularly actors—of great talent. Apart 
from the names already mentioned we might instance Rudolf 
Forster, Emil Jannings, Friedrich Kayssler, Werner Krauss, 
and Paula Wessely, and among the producers especially Willy 
Forst. 

It is due, secondly, to the tradition of professional thorough- 
ness in the German film industry—to the hard work, the 
discipline and training, the scrupulous attention to detail, which 
are typical of the best German workmanship everywhere. There 
is nothing amateurish about the German film; for nothing is left 
to chance. 

Perhaps the most marked difference between German films 
and those of other, at least of Anglo-Saxon, countries is that, 
whatever their faults, they do at least give the impression of 
having been made for an adult audience. One is in general spared 
the unintentionally infantile element with which our minds are 
so often insulted in the films from across the sea. The German 
cinema audience seems to demand a certain modicum of intelli- 
gence in the material presented to it. 

Another sign of this is the fact—which contributes much to the 
pleasure of cinema-going in Germany—that foreign, especially 
French, films of artistic merit can be seen not only in the big 
west-end cinemas of the great cities but in small and provincial 
picture theatres as well. 

Indeed, for all the reasons given I would maintain that there 
is no country in the world in which going to the cinema is 
attended with so much pleasure and so little pain as in Germany. 











CHRONICLE 


by THE Eprror 


France and Germany. 


F only Franco-German relations had been carried on since 

the war in the liberal spirit manifested by the doyen of 
French Professors of German,! the history of Europe during the 
last fifteen years would have read very differently. Unfortunately 
politics are rarely inspired by the sweet reasonableness and de- 
tachment of the study, and it is usually passion and prejudice 
which carry the day. All over Europe legends tend to arise and 
grow, based no doubt on some modicum of fact, but: magnified 
beyond all recognition by popular faction, and too often turned 
by unscrupulous politicians into dangerous slogans: there was 
the ‘Kriegsschuldliige’ which proved so valuable a spear-head 
in the attack on the Versailles treaty, the ‘stab in the back’ theory 
invented to salve the wounded pride of the German army, the 
alleged Bolshevist menace to justify the seizure of power by the 
National Socialists, whilst, at the present time, there is being 
circulated in Germany anew legend of ‘lost opportunities’ which 
reproaches France and England with their lukewarm response to 
Herr Hitler’s provocative peace offers. The French, on their 
part, with vivid memories of 1870 and 1914, are weighed down 
with the fear of German aggression, which each succeeding issue 
of Mein Kampf does nothing to allay. They urge that Germany 
banged the door when a compromise on disarmament was 
already in sight, that no financial assistance to Germany is 
possible whilst there is a likelihood of its being used to bolster 
up German rearmament, under the pressure of which no 
French government will negotiate. 

Amidst this welter of conflicting opinions and prejudices it is 
extraordinary how well Professor Lichtenberger preserves his 
mental and spiritual balance. He duly acknowledges the concrete 
results of National Socialism in the field of internal reconstruc- 
tion (though he points out that unemployment is still far from 
the low level of 1927); he gives a very fair survey of the increasing 


1 Henri Lichtenberger, L’ Allemagne Nowvelle. Paris, Flammarion, 1936, 12 fcs. 
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communist representation in the Reichstag from 54 seats in 1928 
to 100 in 1932 (out of, it is true, a total of 647); he emphasizes 
the legality of Hitler’s advent to power; he refuses to believe 
that all German culture has crossed the frontier with the émigrés 
and that the sixty-seven million Germans who remain are un- 
mitigated barbarians; he admits that Germany stands behind its 
heaien in foreign politics as one man, though he wonders what 
a plebiscite on the Jewish or the religious question would bring 
forth; nor does he believe in the impending economic collapse 
of Germany and pays a tribute to the financial leadership of Dr. 
Schacht; and, although budget figures are no longer published, 
he points out that the total public indebtedness is still consider- 
ably less than that of France or England. 

The most valuable part of the book is the attempt to sum up 
what France makes of the ‘new Germany.’ There is, appar- 
ently, the same confusion of ideas as prevails in this country. 
Whilst the parties of the Left deplore the collapse of German 
democracy, those of the Right welcome a strong government 
which promises to keep subversive elements in check. French, like 
English, opinion is offended by the persecution of the Jews. 
It was revolted by the wholesale murders of June 30. It loathes 
intolerance, whether religious or political, and is sceptical of 
racial theories. To religious opinion in France a ‘Wotanized’ 
Christ is sheer blasphemy. It adheres to that ‘Allgemeinmensch- 
liche’ so dear to Goethe, which the Nazi ideology rejects. On 
the other hand there is, as in England, much admiration of 
labour camps and physical training, and of the general solidarity 
of the regime, but to the individual Frenchman, while he admits 
the value of association, such uniformity is inconceivable. He is 
still more doubtful of Dr. Goebbels’ attempts to organize art 
on an ideological basis of German nationalism. Nor can the 
scholar have sympathy with the restricted conception of objecti- 
we! which passes for truth in certain German academic circles 
to-day. 

It would almost seem that the divergences are so great that 
real understanding is impossible. Yet M. Lichtenberger does not 
despair. But as the immediate neighbour of aGermany immensely 
superior in man-power, in vitality, in dynamic force, in industrial 
organization, France is naturally obsessed with its security, 


1A less optimistic view of Germany’s financial position is taken by The Banker, which 
devotes its February number to ‘The Results of Four Years of National Socialism.’ 
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its very existence. For though the German dictator may be 
sincere when he disclaims aggressive intentions against France, 
the very tenor of his policy of political and commercial aggran- 
disement and revived military prestige must inevitably lead, so 
the French think, to conflicts in the East of Europe and else- 
wheré, which may involve the whole world in war. Whilst, then, 
‘agreeing to disagree’ on ideological questions, and avoiding all 
occasions of collision in the political sphere, France must remain 
vigilantly on her guard in a world bristling with bayonets and 
resounding with the hum of aeroplanes. 

It is a relief to turn from such dismal conclusions to the 
friendly atmosphere of Franco-German literary relations.’ ‘I 
could never hate the French,’ Goethe declared when reproached 
by his fellow-countrymen with indifference to the German 
cause during the Napoleonic wars, ‘if only because of their great 
civilization.’ The French language, indeed, had been ‘dear to 
him since childhood,’ and from the French theatre at Frankfurt 
he learned to admire the masterpieces of the French stage. The 
Germanic episode in Strassburg under Herder’s influence was 
but a flash in the pan, and with the Francophile tradition of 
Weimar Goethe’s work fell more and more under the domination 
of French classicism. He saw in Racine the acme of dramatic 
art and, in later life, even preferred to read his own Faust in 
a French translation. Goethe’s French reading, as any one 
who refers to Mr. Barnes’ painstaking work will discover, was 
both wide and deep, and by no means restricted to the main cur- 
rents. Yet if one would appraise the chief French influence one 
would hesitate between Rousseau and Voltaire (with Diderot 
perched upon the balance). The former dominates the ‘Sturm 
und Drang’ period, but Goethe’s enthusiasm for him soon 
waned, whilst his admiration for Voltaire increased with the 
years. Voltaire possessed, he maintained, all the qualities which 
should be found in a great writer, barring depth and finish. 

Like all his contemporaries Goethe was moved to record his 
attitude to the French Revolution, but it is characteristic of his 
indifference and incomprehension that he did not succeed in 
giving it worthy expression in his work. Madame de Staél 


1 Bertram Barnes, Goethe's Knowledge of French Literature, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937 
10s. The general reader will, no doubt, still prefer the fuller and more humane treatment 
of H. Loiseau, Goethe et la France. Ce qu'il en a connu, pensé et dit. Paris and Neuchatel, 1930. 
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occupies much more space in his correspondence, and he recog- 
nized the importance of De /’ Allemagne as the chief instrument 
which helped to break down ‘the Chinese wall of antiquated 
prejudices which divided Germany from France.’ He was 
particularly struck with the writing of Cousin, Guizot and 
Villemain, because they opened to him the possibilities of that 
ideal of ‘Weltliteratur’ of which he dreamed and which, in his 
eyes, would bring about the real unity of mankind. 


Hermann Lins. 

The poet, from whose works we print a few English (or rather 
Scottish) renderings, made his reputation in pre-War Germany 
as a singer of country life. But he was more than a local “Heimat- 
dichter’ and, if he championed the country against the town, 
it was because, to him, it represented a national struggle of cul- 
tute versus civilization. His ideal was the German peasant to 
whom in his first novel, Der Werwolf (1910), he raised a monu- 
ment of epic proportions. It is the chronicle of the heroic and 
bloody strife of the Saxon peasants during the horrors of The 
Thirty Years’ War. Like any modern National Socialist, Léns 
was a firm believer in the doctrine of “Blut und Boden’ and 
acutely conscious of the heroic spirit of his pagan ancestry. 
“We Germans,’ he writes, ‘pretend that we are Christians, but 
we are not in reality and we never can be. For Christianity and 
race-consciousness are as incompatible as socialism and culture.’ 
His genuine patriotism led him to volunteer at once when the 
war came (he was then close on fifty) and he died fighting before 
Reims before the September was out. 

Léns was never happier than with gun and rod on his West- 
phalian heath, and the background of his poetry, like that of his 
countrywoman, Annette von Droste Hiillshof, is formed by the 
flat landscape of the lonely Miinster countryside. But at its 
best it is inspired by the ‘Volkslied,’ and with the collection 
Der kleine Rosengarten (1911) his fame was carried by youthful 
enthusiasts from one end of Germany to the other. Not that Léns 
was a poet of marked originality; his indebtedness to poetic 
tradition is palpable. But he could touch responsive chords by the 
directness of his utterance and the simplicity of his form. 

To Professor Alexander Gray we are indebted to a translator 
of much talent and considerable practice. He has found time and 
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inclination during a busy life as a political economist to pay 
court to the lighter muse of song. From his student days in 
G6ttingen he brought back a love and appreciation of German 
poetry which has led him to issue several volumes of translations: 
Songs from Heine in 1928, Arrows. A Book of German Ballads in 
1932. He is convinced, moreover, that a translator must translate 
‘wie ihm der Schnabel gewachsen ist,’ and being a Scot, naturally 
turns to his own dialect rather than standard English. The mere 
Sassenach might, perhaps, have preferred the more compte- 
hensible medium of Bishop Percy, but he will nevertheless be 
heartily grateful to Professor Gray for having brought so much 
of German folk-song within easy reach of the literary amateur. 


Anglisten and Germanisten. 

The Modern Humanities Research Association has honoured 
itself by electing Professor Hoops of Heidelberg to its president- 
ship. The reception at University College at the beginning of 
January gave an earnest of the international goodwill which such 
meetings engender. There is both in France and Germany—the 
initiative actually came from the Sorbonne—a strong desire for 
the co-operation of “Germanisten’ and “Anglisten’ in annual 
conference, where opinions might be aired in a friendly atmos- 
phere, and agreement or disagreement registered with impar- 
tiality. Meanwhile the M.H.R.A. provides a certain focus which 
already collects some of these different aspirations. But the 
formation of an international union of scholars of German and/or 
English would be a valuable contribution to understanding 
among the academic circles of Western Europe. A recent visit 
to England of a body of ‘Anglisten’ from Marburg has already 
been fruitful of practical results. 


Crooked Cross. 

This play, by Sally Carson, recently produced on the London 
stage, is eloquent of the wide interest aroused in this country by 
Hitlerism. It represents the confusion of loyalties in modern 
Germany between the old and new idealisms, portraying without 
bitterness and with obvious sincerity the human misery wrought 
by the impact of National Socialism on youthful, untrained 
minds. Not that there is propaganda for either side: the Jewish 
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martyr and his heroic, self-sacrificing Aryan fiancée, her Brown- 
shirt brothers are depicted one and all without sentimentality or 
rhetoric. The tragedy lies not so much in the sensational scene on 
the mountain-top in which the fugitives are killed in their 
attempt to cross the frontier, but in the devastating effects of the 
new machine on minds and hearts formerly good and gentle. 
Unfortunately Miss Carson’s professional skill was not equal to 
her ideals, and the expressionist technique she chose led to 
diffusion and lack of dramatic tension. But when the worst has 
been said, the spectator was left with a gloomy impression of the 
futility of human endeavours unhallowed by the love of God and 


man. 


German Plays in London. 

In contrast to the pseudo-German background of Crooked 
Cross a distinguished company of professional actors provided 
the real thing with Minna von Barnhelm. “Die Wanderbiihne’ as it 
calls itself (we hope it may eventually find a resting-place) will, 
for a limited period, perform German classics in this country for 
educational purposes. It inaugurated its activities during March, 
and most appropriately, with Minna von Barnhelm, the first Ger- 
man play to appear on any English stage as The Disbanded Officer 
in 1786. Most of the actors of ‘Die Wanderbiihne’ have 
trained in the school of Reinhardt, and the standard of acting is 
high. The director, C. H. Jaffé, gave a most distinguished per- 
formance of Riccault which was applauded by a very full and 
appreciative house. 

Londoners also had the advantage of an interesting perform- 
ance of Schiller’s Maria Stuart undertaken under the auspices of 
the Anglo-German Academic Bureau which hopes to establish 
a permanent German Dramatic Society in London. The play 
obviously gave much pleasure to crowded audiences of school- 
children and others, a success largely deserved by the fine inter- 
pretation of the title réle by Fraulein Gefion Helmke of the 
Munich State Theatre. 


4Intending patrons should apply to Mr. Maurice Browne, 10 Golden Square, W.1. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
by Dr. A. GILLiEs 


J. Korner, Krisenjahre der Frihromantik, I, Briinn, Leipzig, 
Rohrer, 1937. M.5o. 

In this bulky volume Professor Kérner publishes an abundance of 
very valuable material discovered in the papers of Mme de Staél. A 
further volume of documents and a commentary are promised. This 
work represents a most important addition to our knowledge of the 
Schlegels and their circle and a great step forward towards the com- 
prehensive biographical accounts of the Schlegels that are still lacking. 


Goethes Briefwechsel mit Marianne von Willemer. Neu herausgege- 
ben von Max Hecker. Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1936. M.7.50. 

This correspondence has now reached its fifth and apparently final 
form in the present edition. The figure of Jakob von Willemer 
emerges much more clearly than before. An invaluable commentary 
by the editor is included. The last edition appeared in 1922. 


Kénig Ludwig II und Richard Wagner. Briefwechsel. Mit 
vielen anderen Urkunden in 4 Banden herausgegeben vom 
Wittelsbacher Ausgleichs-Fonds und von Winifred Wagner. 
Bearbeitet von Otto Strobel. I, Karlsruhe, Braun, 1936. M.64 
(4 vols.). 
R. Wagner. Die Briefe an Judith Gautier. Herausgegeben von 
W. Schuh, Erlenbach-Ziirich, Rotapfel-Verlag, 1936, M.4. 
Documentary evidence concerning Wagner’s relationship with 
Judith Gautier (and Catulle Mendés) and with his royal patron Ludwig 
II are collected in these volumes. The former publication sets out to 
give us the whole of the correspondence of the two men, unabridged 
and undoctored, so far as it is preserved, and no effort has been spared 
to make it in every way a worthy memorial. Diary notes add fresh 
information concerning Cosima, Liszt and Von Biilow. Strobel’s 
notes make use of unpublished material in Bayreuth. A work of the 
greatest interest not only to students of literature and music but to 
historians of the nineteenth century generally. 


H. Tiemann, Das spanische Schrifttum in Deutschland von der 
Renaissance bis zur Romantik, Hamburg, Ibero-amerikanisches 
Institut, 1936, M.6.50. 

An able, balanced survey of the Spanish influence on German 
literature, revealing a wealth of accurate information. A reliable and 


not-too-bulky guide. 
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Heinrich von Kleist, Werke, 2. Aufl. nach der von G. Schmidt, 
R. Steig und G. Minde-Pouet besorgten Ausgabe neu durch- 
gesehen und erweitert von G. Minde-Pouet, I, II, Leipzig, 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1936, M.1.90 each vol. 


This edition, which will be complete in eight volumes, is important 
for its publication in a convenient form of the whole of Kleist’s letters 
(in the two volumes that have just appeared). The name of the Presi- 
dent of the Kleist-Gesellschaft is a guarantee of the value of this under- 
taking, remarkable in quality and price. 


Raimund- Almanach. Herausgegeben von O. Zausmer, Innsbruck, 
Tyrolia, 1936, M.2.50. 

This attractive collection of essays is published in celebration of the 
centenary of Raimund’s death. Problems of his life and work, his 
predecessors, his relationship to music, and his achievements for the 
Viennese stage are discussed and considerable light is thrown on the 
state of the Austrian theatre in the early nineteenth century. 


J. A. von Bradish, Goethes Beamtenlaufbahn, New York, Wester- 
mann, 1937. 

The author, who has been well known for some time for his re- 
searches into minutiae of the lives of Goethe and Schiller, treats with 
great thoroughness a subject of which no comprehensive account has 
so far existed. The section on Goethe’s management of the theatre 
will be of special interest to literary historians. 


Robert Minder, Die religiose Entwicklung von Karl Philipp Moritz 
auf Grund seiner autobiographischen Schriften, Neue Forschung, 
xxviii, Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936. M.11. 


The much-neglected Moritz and his self-revelation in Anton Reiser 
are studied in this important and well-balanced work. A review of the 
state of present-day research on this author forms an introduction to a 
thorough investigation of the atmosphere of Moritz’ upbringing, in 
which the psychological bases of his religious experience in quietism, 
pietism and mysticism are brought out. The author reveals much 
insight into the religious affiliations of the Classical and Romantic 
movements generally. 


MSS. and books for review (preferably after previous enquiry) should be sent to Prof. 
L. A. Willoughby, ee College, London, W.C.1, subscriptions and all business 
communications to Mr. Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford. 











